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‘MONT H ago, hae Naloikoy told the American Ambassador 
in Moscow that he thought it would be a good idea ‘to get 
_ back to the practical methods of the old diplomacy ’"—to 
& discuss problems quietly and privately through ambassadors, 

eared of-in conferences and United Nations gatherings which become, 
in effect, public meetings with the whole literate world as their audience. 
Last week, the French Prime Minister took Mr. Malenkov at his word. 
He instructed the French Ambassador in Moscow to approach the 
Russian Foreign Office with a proposal about the Austrian treaty. The 
_ Ambassador asked the Russians whether it would be any easier for 
them to sign the treaty if the period within which foreign troops 
~ are required. to leave Austria after the-signing were to be extended from 
ninety days to two years, or thereabouts. 
_ There is more in this polite little enquiry than meets the eye. For a 
jong time the Western Powers have been telling the Russians that if 


~ 


_ they really want to put anvend to the cold war, some sort: of friendly - 


pereere She signing the Austrian treaty, would make it easier to believe 


__ in their-good intentions. On the western side, nobody has ever felt that - 


a, Ts ehis was. asking much. Russia has never pretended that her zone of 
occupation: in- Austria was anything like as important to her as the 
.  reeae zone of Germany.. She has not set up a communist government 


in Austria, with its own armed. police and all the institutions we are. 


os familiar with in communist states. Except for one thing, she has always 
~ seemed to be ready to-leave Austria. But that one thing has been the 
- most important of all: she has steadily refused to sign the treaty, under 
< which all four occupying powers would withdraw their troops and make. 

Austria free at last. In more than seven years of negotiation, with 260 
: “meeting she has. thought up obstacle after obstacle, until, for the weary 


-hoving staircase: however hard they tried, they just stayed put. And at 
Berlin last January, when the west tried yet another way and proposed» 
; : spaur marcela , with fewer details to. és about, the Russians 


western diplomats, it became like trying to go the wrong way on a 
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| ‘ = - Realities, of Russian Foreign Policy — 


se 3 : oe - ~ By. WILLIAM PICKLES. 


backed away still further, and suggested that all the occupying powers 
should stay in Austria until the German problem was solved. 

It may have been this proposal that gave M. Mendés-France his 
clue for last week’s suggestion. The west wants Russia to ‘ show willing ” 
about Austria, but Russia feels that the Austrian and German problems 
are tied together. So, says M. Mendés-France. to the Russians, what 
about signing the Austrian treaty now, but postponing the withdrawal 
of troops for a couple of years, during which we all hope to talk about 
Germany and settle that problem too? It was yet another attempt to 
meet the Russians halfway, and it was done in the manner Mr. Malenkov 
had only recently suggested. It was done, too, in a purely French Note, 
instead of in one of three Notes in exactly the same terms, as is usually 
done. As Russia would always rather deal with each of the Western 
Allies separately, that ought to have pleased her. But it did not. The 


_ Russian. reply came much earlier than was expected. It was tacked on 


toa Note delivered to the Western Embassies last Thursday, which was 
itself. part of an exchange of Notes that has been going on between 
Russia and the three Western Powers for some months. It says, rather 
coldly, that the ratification of the Paris agreements on German re- 
armament ‘ could not, of course, assist in achieving the so.much desired. 
agreement on the Austrian question ’. 

. If that is intended to sound like a threat, it misses its mark. It was 


_in. October 1943, eleven years ago, that Stalin signed a three-power 
- declaration, promising independence to Austria after the war. So what 
-in effect the Russian-Note says is: 
go on refusing what in any case we have already been refusing for 
eleven years 


‘If you rearm the Germans we shall 


’, But that is a pretty hollow threat. If you have been 
refusing to marry the girl for eleven years already, it is just no use 
hoping to get anything out of her by half threatening not to marry her 
now. It is not even certain that you will get anywhere by offering to 
put up the banns next week. If you dilly-dally for too long, there comes 
a time when neither threats nor promises have any effect, and unless 


$ : ane 
e?¢ * - 
; . . ° 
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will ‘ 
that, too, is just a threat of the mixture as before, without even she 


. Tam much mistaken, we have ai ae that dace over the. Russian i 
attitude to Austria. ee 

_ And that, in turn, is. bound to affect our feelings over what the 

Russians say about Germany. The argument about German-unity and 


free elections has not gone on anything like as long as the argument 
about Austria—but it has been following exactly the same pattern. So 
when the Russian Note says that ratification of the Paris agreements 
exclude the possibility of achieving agreement’ on Germany 


hint of a promise of anything better, in any circumstances. 


Two empty threats in one Note make one half ready in asa’ to 


discount any other threats one may find. And the Russian Note does 


contain a third threat. It says that ‘in reply to the carrying out of the ~ 


remilitarisation of western Germany . . . . the Soviet Union and the 
other peace-loving countries ° (and by ‘ ‘peace-loving ’ » of course, they 
mean “ communist *) ‘will take all the necessary measures to step up 
their armaments ’. It sounds like a threat of an arms race, which we 
all want to avoid. 


But is it really? We all tage that armies and armaments have to 


be balanced by economic strength. Behind the troops and the guns, 


you need factories to provide the uniforms and the ammunition and the ~ 
replacements, and behind them you need coal and iron mines and steel 


supplies to keep the factories going, as well as at least a minimum of 


civilian goods. If you destroy this balance, if you push your- armies — 


and armaments beyond the point at which your economy can sustain 


them, you become weaker, not stronger, as a result. We are all familiar is 


with this-argument because we had to face it over our own rearmament 


‘ 


three or four years ago. I am sure you remember how Mr. Bevan and > 


‘his friends argued then that the amount of rearmament proposed here 


would destroy the balance and make us weaker, and though there was 


disagreement about the precise point at which the balance would be | 


reached, nobody disagreed with Mr. Bevan’s basic argument that the 


balance had to be kept. If it was possible for anybody to think then - 


that Britain’s strength was likely to get out of balance, with very limited 
armaments and a very powerful economy behind them, it was surely 
probable that the Russian bloc was even then og out of balance, 


‘Demoting the 


‘they are coming into the atomic’ pool, they are visibly. trying © 
restrain their Chinese allies, and I am not sure they have not alread 


‘Polish Bera’ “Se 


use, aut they appear, quite Bates 8 
case they are net sok be to reverse engines and destro 


doing so. It is ne for u us to complain j if they want to cut. 
to spite their face. For my. part, if they do repeat the thre 
turn up one of Mr. ‘Bevan’ s old ‘speeches and comfort 
reading ity , 

In fact—and more Seriously _ HOW think any co 


represents eithase ais gf era of ue cold Soe or the baie of a 

new war of nerves, or even a serious’ attempt to prevent the r rearmament _ te 
of western Germany. Look at the position of the Russians on other % 
points. They are loosening a little their grip_on the satellite ‘countries; » 9 


started the quiet diplomatic talks that Mr. Malenkov suggested. —not 
with the French, as we saw, but, much ‘more important, with tee 5 
American Ambassador, Mr. Bohlen. In-other words, there really are 
signs that Russia is prepared, not perhaps to sign the Austrian treaty 


or agree to free German elections or Pas Gisarming, but at least to. 


4, 


live more peaceably with the rest of us. 

Set alongside all that, the half-hearted, ineffectual aaenie of pee 
week’s Note sound like the last splutterings of an engine that is seady 
running out of fuel. The diplomatic and propaganda machine that was" 
set up in Moscow to fight the idea of western German rearmament was 
a vast affair that does not run down easily. But it is running down. 
For months now, the Russians have behaved in this matter like ‘men 
who are fighting a rearguard action. They still fire off an odd shot 


_ occasionally, but they know that this battle has been lost; and elsewhere, 


in Caer ways, eye are. Preparing: for yi next one.—Home Service bs 


By WALTER KOLARZ ers ae DE OE 


with the ‘ reforms’ which the Soviet Government carried out after 


Prise has reorganised its police system and brought it in line 
the liquidation of Beria. The all-powerful Polish Ministry of 


Public Security, the exact equivalent of Beria’s Ministry, has now been 
split up according to the latest Soviet pattern into a Ministry of Home> 


Affairs and a Committee of Public Security working under the Council 


of Ministers. In future, the Ministry of Home Affairs will deal _with | 
what might be described as normal police activities. It will also be in 


charge of prisons and frontier guards. The Committee of State Security, 


on the other hand, is entrusted with political matters. The Polish. 


communist central organ, Trybuna Ludu, says that it will carry on 


‘ the fight against the criminal schemes of reaction and the underground a 
work of imperialist agents, against counter-revolutionary gangsterism, ey 


espionage, subversion, sabotage and all other harmful activities’. In 
short, the new committee is the latest reincarnation. of a Polish Cheka, 
G.P.U., N.K.V.D., or M.V.D. 

However, this does not mean that the reorganisation of the Polish 


police is a mere formality devoid of political importance. Far from 


it. It is accompanied by the demotion of one of the most prominent and 


most hated personalities of communist. Poland. The Polish Beria, — 
Stanislaw Radkiewicz, who for the past ten years has directed the 


police of the communist Polish state, has been stripped of all his 


power. He has lost his position as Minister of Public Security and has — 
become Minister of State Farms instead. To reduce the supreme police 


chief of a totalitarian state to the status of a chief administrator of 
state farms (which in Poland control not more than ten per cent. of 


the entire agricultural area) is certainly a mockery, but it is fully in © 
. Wladyslaw Dworakowski, 
sidered it safer to demote their supreme police chiefs by stages. One — Shai ak the 1 


line with communist traditions. Communist regimes have often con- 


arrest of many people who were never given | the chan 


economics. Several ini of state fice have fallen. into’ dieiare ce 
in quick succession. Radkiewicz, who is no agricultural expert, ‘can jt 
hardly be expected to succeed where others have failed. He may, there- — 
fore, soon be-charged with, say, incompetence or wrecking. 

Rumours about Radkiewicz’s disgrace were current soon after Beria’ ‘S 


arrest in the summer of 1953, but they turned out to be premature. 


But then, in October, there came the revelations of Josef Swiatlo, the _ 


- Assistant Head of the Tenth Department in Radkiewicz’s Ministry, — : 


who had fled to the west. These revelations heavily compromised _ 


_ Radkiewicz and showed to what extent his police force constituted a_ ibe 


state within the state and even a challenge to the Communist ‘Party — 
itself. Swiatlo forced the hand of the regime. A crisis, latent for a ; 
long time, now came into the ae At te end af October, Trybena 
unfounded indictments against a “anmber” a citizens who tone heart set as, 
free and rehabilitated. But Trybuna Ludu also indicated that this 
rehabilitation was accompanied by a new purge directed | against the | oS 
state security organs. The communist newspaper said that ‘ * appropriate 
conclusions have ee drawn as regards: those guilty of lack of vigi- 

dismissed and — 


Ms 


arrested include at least one prominent chief ven 


- The communist regime is now -attempting | to d 
responsibility for some of the worst excesses 0 
At the same time, it is obviously attempting to 
of the Beria case and to put the security | forces 
of the party. This control is to be established y 


is bound to ask whether Radkiewicz will last long in his new post, aon 


especially since it is not an easy one to handle. Radkiewicz’s new 


field of activity, the state farms, are a notorious trouble : spot of Polish. 


police system. could reat becume 


ip 
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: The Health Service in the Soviet Union 


By T. F. FOX 


” 


F I were going to be very ill I should feel safer here than in Russia. prevent a disease ’, say the Russians, ‘ let us at least spot it early when 
I. like and admire many Russian. doctors. I like their hospitals—. ~ it may still be curable’, So they examine everybody they can, whenever 
clean, but somehow rather friendly. I know what feats the Soviet. they can. Most people get medical care from their local policlinic or 
‘surgeons can perform, and -I respect the Russian scientific mind. health centre; and, at any rate in Moscow, they are supposed to go 
But when life depends on some modern technique, under laboratory there at least once a year for a medical overhaul—taking perhaps three- 


control, the practice of 
Moscow is still behind : 
the practice of London. 

This is not surprising 
when one remembers 
how quickly the Russian 
services have been ex- 
panded—and under what 
difficulties. Soviet medi- 
cine was born in years 
of famine, pestilence, 
and political chaos, and 
it has grown up in years 
of war and_ political 
quarantine; yet there are 
now 300,000 doctors 
where before the Revo- 
lution there were only 
20,000. To have pro- 
vided some sort of 
medical care throughout 

_ the huge- area of the 
Soviet Union is in itself 
a big achievement. Be- 
sides, the merit of a 


The Orjonikidze sanatorium for coal miners on the shores of the Black Sea 


quarters of an hour—in 
which they pass from 
one specialist to another. 
These visits are not 
exactly compulsory; but 
it is becoming harder to 
evade the medical net. 
If one wants to join a 
sports club, a doctor will 
be waiting. If one wants 
to go on any kind of 
organised or ‘subsidised 
holiday, a medical board 
must be satisfied. And 
there are also mass 
examinations for detect- 
ing particular diseases, 
such as tuberculosis or 
cancer or hypertension, 
when teams of specialists 
invade a_ factory or 
district and examine 
everyone in it. Since 
1946 some 60,000,000 
people have been exa- 


medical service should not be judged solely by its wonderful rescues mined. by cancer teams, and untreated cancer has been found in one 


at the last moment. The creators of Soviet medicine were more con-_ of every 1,000 seen. 


cerned to prevent illness in the many than to cure it cleverly in the This habit of periodic examination partly explains why, though 
few; and now that they have controlled the major epidemic diseases, treatment is less elaborate than here, the Soviet Union employs more 
such as typhus and cholera, and are left with much the same medical doctors, per head of population, than we do. But another factor is that 


problems as ourselves, they still put pre ey" 
Si ad ist: ee ae | 
This leads them, for example, to set oe | 
great store by holidays, and rest-cures at 
health resorts. The people mostly work eight 
‘hours a day for six days a week; in cities 
they live in overcrowded homes; and the 
winter is severe. But by way of compensa- 
tion every worker is entitled to a month’s 
holiday or more, and can apply ‘to his trade 
union: for a subsidy of up to seventy per 
_ cent. of its cost. To do this he must produce 
a medical certificate showing that he is fit 
. to bicycle over the Urals (if that is -his 
intention); or alternatively that he and his 
blood-pressure would benefit from a month’s 
treatment in one of the sanatoria which the 
- trade union maintains for its deserving 
workers. Some of these sanatoria are as well 
equipped and luxurious as an expensive 
q western hydro (I still dream of the bill of 
fare at the mineworkers’ palace on the Black 
Sea); and holidays in the best of them may 
(for all I know) be granted more often as 
rewards for party services than for reasons 
of health. But unquestionably health resorts 
and rest-houses have become a major feature 
of Soviet medicine. At some 250° resorts, 
with 2,000 sanatoria, about 4,000,000 
people were treated last year. 


_ periodic medical examination. ‘ If we cannot a health resort in the Crimea 


4 a 


; ° : Be eo: ; 
A second preventive measure is the Morning exercises on the beach of the Kurpati sanatorium, ” 


the doctor’s official day is only six-and-a- 
half hours. Some spend longer on the job, 
or hold two posts; but more than half the 
profession are women, and those with homes 
and childrén may find six-and-a-half hours 
enough. The high proportion of specialists 
at the clinics is at first sight impressive; but 
it means that the experience ‘of most of 
them is small compared with the experience 
of our own specialists. Their relatively short 
day is -largely spent not in seeing the 
diseases: of their specialty but in routine 
examination of healthy people. The need 
to extend the specialists’ experience’ is one 
of the reasons for the emphasis placed, in 
Russia, on postgraduate instruction. Another 
reason is that many who entered medicine 
during national crises received a training 
that was too short and has had to be supple- 
mented frequently. 

In every country difficulties arise because, 
in becoming specialists, people are apt to 
lose their. general knowledge of medicine 
and thereafter look at their patient only 
through a laryngoscope or a sigmoidoscope. 
In Russia it is particularly hard to ensure 
that every doctor remains a real doctor; for 
specialisation begins much earlier. From 
about half way through the course, students 
who are going to take up public health or 
children’s diseases have a separate training; 
and in the sixth year every student studies 


a 


ae 
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some specialty. Tnevitably, the knowledge of many renee of ‘the . 


profession is neither very broad nor very deep; so the efficiency of 


the service requires that the ordinary doctor or minor specialist shall di 


_ be able to get help readily from someone more expert. This state of 


affairs is reflected in the wide range of remuneration, by which the 


medical director of an institute may have ten times the income of the 
rank and file. When one tells Russians that in this country we often 


pay a general practitioner more than a professor, they think we are mad. 


To them a hierarchy seems natural, and they cannot SaSCIGTStA that 
our ‘practitioner holds an independent command. 


Medical Training 

But, though the remuneration of the ordinary Russian doctor seems 
to us low, the status of the profession, and its prospects, evidently attract 
plenty of students to the schools. When they get there, they find a six 
years’ curriculum which is no longer experimental but has resumed a 
rather conventional pattern, with many formal lectures, This curriculum 
is better than ours in one particular—that examinations have not been 


exalted into the be-all and end-all of the student’s life but are merely — 


periodic tests which the conscientious student can expect to pass. (Odd 
as it may seem, all the examinations are oral: and the Russians find it 
hard to imagine a written examination.) But Soviet medical training 
has the—to my mind—grave defect of being a noviciate not only in 
medicine but also in politics. Naturally the authorities want their doctors 
to be leaders in the struggle for the betterment of man; so one cannot 
altogether blame them for attaching a professor of Marxism-Leninism 
to each medical school—much as we might attach a chaplain. What I 
find intolerable, however, is the infiltration of political dogma into scien- 
tific subjects, by which the student imbibes chauvinism with his facts. 

For anyone reared in the scientific and liberal tradition it is impossible 
to believe that the highest excellence can be attained in a system where 
the doctor—whether scientist or practitioner—is told what he must 


believe or what he must do, But against this must be set the cho ce 


advantages of having people work to order. 

With regard to research, the pros and cons of central direction are 
illustrated by what one may call the Pavlov affair. When, in 1950, 
doctors were told that the concepts of the late Professor Pavlov were 
henceforth to be regarded as the theoretical basis of Soviet medicine, the 


reasons for the directive were probably as much political as scientific. _ 


To the Soviet rulers Pavlov’s ideas sounded helpful; for, if Pavlov’s 
own reservations could be brushed aside, and if human behaviour could 
be explained solely in terms of conditioned reflexes, the regime would 
have a scientific sanction for political indoctrination and for a materialist 
philosophy. Moreover, a convenient parallel could be drawn between 
the brain, dominating every bodily activity, and a dictatorship dominat- 
ing every social activity. So the schools of physiology and psychiatry 
were instructed to reorientate their research and teaching on Pavlovian 
principles; short shrift was given to dissenting professors, including 
several of Pavlov’s old pupils; and all doctors were told to pay all 
possible attention to the role of the central nervous system in disease. 

A bad thing? Yes and no. The ideas and methods of Pavloy are 


tremendously important, and though the cult of neo-Pavlovism has — 


been carried to fantastic lengths, some of the results are full of 


that each doctor is personally responsible to his pati 
accepting a patient on his list, the practitioner makes. a 

with that patient, agreeing to do all he can for. 
harming other people. But in the Soviet Union t 


docket one 5 adc pe In the 
pendence has unavoidably been. lost, but 


contract between doctor and patient has been abolishe 
is a civil servant, whose loyalty is to the state, not pe 
patient. Each district has a doctor who (during his hot 
looks after all the people in it, and these may come to f 
their doctor. But essentially he is an official responsible t 
Not only is he unlikely to stay long in one place, , but he is 
to fulfil the role of guide, philosopher, and friend. Nor can ev 
become a family doctor, because children up to the age of sixteen are 
looked after by other doctors from another policlinic, 
This kind of service, in which the work of doctors is centrally 
planned and directed, may well be the best means of providing medica 
care quickly for vast populations which formerly had little or none; 
and when I first went to Russia, in 1936, I was impressed by the advan- +6 
tages, for any country, of a system in which the benefits of medicine — 
could be distributed rationally, according to real needs, with the’ 
emphasis on prevention, because doctors no longer depended on fees | 
for treating illness. Now that we too have made medical care free 0x3 - 
the patient, the Russian experiment has become less exciting; but our es 
adoption of different means to the same end makes_ it the more — 
necessary to compare the results of the two systems. We have aya 2 
great pains to avoid the Russian authoritarian model—the classical - 


_ state medical service: we have tried to preserve the personal doctor- 


patient relationship and the personal responsibility of every doctor for de 


his every act. Can the Russians demonstrate that this endeavour has been — 


needless? Just as they believe that science flourishes in their institutes, — 
so they believe that humanity flourishes in their hospitals and clinics. — 
According to our ideas, it should not do so—because their doctors are 
officials. But we must admit that people who are technically ‘officials = 
do not. necessarily behave all the time as -such;. and there is. some-— 
thing about the practice of medicine which may rise above any system. 

_ Possibly, objective observation might show that when two people face — 
one. another as doctor and patient their relationship is much the same 


Td he 
ae, 
t. 
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whatever the system. More significant than the doctor’s technical status 


may be his training, his attitude towards other people, and the amount 
of time at his disposal; and Russian doctors certainly seem to have 
more time. Though I myself think the Soviet state system peer 
with the best medicine, I could imagine that under it the patient is” 


sometimes happier than he is with us. With less training in science, 


_ promise. On the other hand, who can estimate the ultimate cost of — 


telling research workers what to do and what to think? 


Whatever it was in the thirties, the Soviet Union has not ‘latterly 


been a place where originality flourishes. But some observers say that 
the new rulers of Russia are aware that science can never grow well 
except in a scientific atmosphere—one in which scientists are able to 
think and speak for themselves, initiate and plan for themselves, and 
criticise and be criticised without losing their jobs. Certainly the Soviet 


leaders of research are at pains to show that the planning they adopt 


will not stop the original investigator from following his own bent. 
But knowledge is indivisible; and Soviet research-workers will be 

heavily handicapped if they still have to close their minds to any 

fact or idea because its acceptance might presently lead to their being 


’ niques they use more widely, -such as sleep therapy and the psycho- — 


z 


denounced as followers of bourgeois science. They will be heavily 


handicapped, too, if they still have to work in relative isolation. Ad- 
mittedly, they use western journals and (without permission) translate 


western text-books; but that is not the same as sharing in the free-_ 


masonry of western medicine. Nobody could question the capacity of 
Russians for brilliant investigation; and some of their institutes are 


splendidly equipped. But unless: the basic conditions for discovery 


improve I should expect their research to remain largely imitative. 
If I go on to say that, according to our surah, the practice ‘as 


Pitlerences of Method “Ai Sag gees Ta ae ; 


mother does lasting harm to the psychological development of 


inured to social life, in which everything is painted b 


Newel: I fancy. oe only "English: custom which I expla 
that whenever we aes eet we send it 


the. Russian doctor may be less likely to regard a eprom as a ‘case’. 
i e s We . 
In medicine all frontiers are an Bam <> but Pe EY st of ota + 


in different countries are valuable if we learn from them. Apart from — 
organisation, the Russians can give us their experience of several tech- _ 


prophylaxis by which women are prepared for childbirth. But what | 
most want to know is whether they really do have less mental 
nervous disorder than we do—and, if so, why? Whereas in this country a 
we are very ready to attribute illness to emotional causes, the Russ: 
talk little of neuroses. If, as-we now believe, early separation fr 


why are not nervous disorders common in a country where 
the women go out to work? Do these disorders e id 
recognised, or are they prevented by a system in whi ; 


in which conditioning of the young obviates mental 
If we can learn much from the Russians, - 

warning, they likewise might learn much from us; : 

= of a new willingness to eect ideas and 


as we in theirs. ‘fear we did not always tell 


aoe? oe RONALD E. ROBINSON gives the third of five tale. 
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NaF “ET. me Digi < oie a ts aca about ra Chat ieasealth: if What is it, then, which makes these multi-racial societies about 
a 8 only because it is a subject we usually gloss over with pleasant the toughest problem facing the Commonwealth today? Let us look at | 


: generalities and sentiments. Does the Commonwealth in fact 
__.4 mean much as a political unity? Or is it simply a highly 
“successful myth put about by romantic*historians to replace the glories 
of. empire? It seems to me that the Commonwealth fails most of the 
cruder tests of political reality. Its institutional framework has become 
so loose as to be almost nebulous. Its peoples are poles apart in race, 
~ religion, and language, which hardly makes for community. We would 
+ expect what, in fact, does sometimes happen: the~different member 


Wee do ee Acs fegoai bound aca in some sort of distinctive community. 


of a 


eh “Strange: pee: cof ‘Species 

rae _ The essence of the. Commonwealth. seems to. Be found not so. much. . 
‘in institutions. but in a strange’ alchemy of common interests, hopes, 
~ beliefs, and loyalties. But what exactly are these intangibles which hold 

_ the Commonwealth together? The association, we are so often told, is 
_ like a club or a family. And. to a certain extent this is still true. To 
_ many Australians and New Zealanders, to some Canadians and to the 
British settled in Africa, the real Commonwealth is made of ties of blood 
kinship, of history, and the inheritance of British justice, liberty, and 
"parliamentary government. This is one of the two main sorts of loyalty 

= to the Commonwealth—a loyalty to the specifically British racial and 
_ cultural community in the world. It is, of course, a loyalty which may 
include the non-British part of the -association, but poly as a desirable 
and rather uncertain extra. 


| ee of all Commonwealth citizens is rather different. The analogies of the 
~ club and family do not apply. The non-European members usually have 
.-* “alittle understanding of life in a London club; Britain is certainly not 
their mother country; and their past experiences of Anglo-Saxon 
~ expansion, they often feel, might have been happier. What appeals to 
‘the Asiatic and the African is a Commonwealth which stands for the 


rights of Asiatics and Africans. Here, then, is the second main type of 
‘Commonwealth loyalty. It is a loyalty to an association which works for. 
- the non-European’ s independence from the colonial yoke, improves his. 


living standards, | and offers him. equal rights and opportunities with 
_ Europeans. me . 


~~ So it is that ‘the old nineteenth- century. racial concept ‘of. British : 


kinship and- tradition has been overlaid in our time by a multi-racial 

* — ideal. But, ‘underneath the surface, Commonwealth loyalties are still 

much divided between the old and the new And because it is an affair 

of intangibles rather than. institutions, the Commonwealth stands or. fells 
Pi PY, what goes‘on underneath the surfaces = 

Sas Fortunately, there are few Commonwealth problems so dealin 

‘as to bring these divided loyalties into collision. On paper, at least, all 
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‘the independent members of the Commonwealth, with the exception of - 


the Union of South Africa, have “managed to accept the’ multi-racial 
Fs - ideal. This is because these countries are fairly homogeneous in race, 
and so are the British dependencies of Nigeria, the Gold Coast, and 
Uganda. In all these countries, broadly speaking, the nationalist, 
__ whether he be African, Asiatic, or European, can make or mar his own 
nation state without. treading on his fellow nationalist’s toes. But 
_ among the Europeans, Asians, and Africans settled cheek by jowl in 
the multi-racial societies of south, central, and east Africa, things are 
_ different. There the white nationalist must come to grips with the 
~ Indian and African nationalist within the bosom of a common society. 
~ In these struggles between men of different colour and culture to decide 
show they should live together, the racial and the multi-racial concepts 
, loyalties of the whole Commonwealth are at war. For the several 
nationalistic sympathies of Gold Coasters and Nigerians, of Indians 
and d Pakistanis, of Arabs and of the British, are deeply engaged on one 
<i another, The problem of the African multi-racial societies is 
refi critical Tor the future of the whole Commonwealth, = 


_ nations do things i in their independent policies which set them quarrelling 
__ among themselves. And yet there is no doubt that the member nations - 


_ saying which goes something like this: 


But the attachment of Asiatics ena Africans who diake up nine- -tenths | 


it, first of all, as the white nationalist living out there sees it. Usually 


he is called ‘white settler’, and would probably deny that he is a 
“nationalist ’ at all. Ask him why he is the only Commonwealth citizen 
who rejects the multi-racial idea? And he will explain that it is because 
he is the only one who is permanently settled as a small minority 


surrounded by masses of Africans and many Indians. He will point © 


out that for every European in the Union there are four Africans; in 


British East and Central Africa as a whole the Europeans are out- 


numbered by more than 100 to one; while in British East Africa there 
are nearly three times as many Indians as there are Europeans. __ 
_ The uncompromising attitude of many white men living in Africa, 
_ then, is a product of the African environment. South Africans have a | 
“Give a British liberal-a couple 
of years in Africa and he will change his tune’. In view of the white 
“man’s numerical inferiority, it is not surprising that his psychology is — 
one of siege. He constantly fears that his higher European civilisation 
will be swamped by the backward African way of life around him. 
Rightly or wrongly, at the back of many white men’s minds in Africa 
is a nightmare of three demons. There is, first, the demon with the 


tar brush—the white’s fear of losing his racial identity by inter- 
-marriage with the black. Next comes the ‘poor white’ demon, the 


white man’s fear of the African competing with him for jobs, for land, 
and for markets. If you allow cheap black labour to compete with the 


white worker and farmer, it is said, you will drag down white living 
standards into squalor; and the poor white becomes little better off 


than the tribesman. By means of laws like the Industrial Conciliation 
Acts: in the Union’ and Southern Rhodesia, the European in effect 
monopolises all the jobs worth having. And if, despite all this, there are 
still too few jobs for white men, then, in the Union at least, the 
Government usually provides them out of public révenues. 

The important point here is this. White control of government is 
regarded as vital. It provides the means of distributing rewards and 
opportunities within the economy so that European standards of civilisa- 
tion can be maintained. And that is why the last and the most frighten- 
ing of the white nationalists’ demons is that of democracy. It is thought 
obvious that under universal suffrage the African majority would take 
over power from the European minority. And so, in order to uphold the 
fabric of white supremacy and civilisation, the European extremist feels 
bound to shut out the other races from political as well as economic 
opportunity. The non-European races, on the other hand, are bound 
to fight for equality as they become politically more conscious and 


~ their nationalistic feeling grows. 


These views and fears of the white man on the spot are so widely 
known that one hesitates to outline them once again. I have done~so ° 


_ because I want to make the point about multi-racial societies that their 
problems are unique because all racial arguments are circular. Within 


these societies everyone seems to act and think in terms of the colour 
of his own or somebody else’s skin. Race seems to, and indeed does, at 


present, decide a man’s social status, work, income, and political rights. 


By the laws of survival a man’s loyalty seems to be driven to his racial 
community, not to the state as a whole. Race in fact becomes the 


- scapegoat for all the cancers of the society to black and white alike. 


States within a State 
This is the special feature of a multi-racial society: it is not a society 
at all. History may have brought Indians, Africans, and Europeans 


_ together in one country; but they are divided by civilisations which 


are centuries and continents apart; and re-divided within themselves 
by languages, tribes, and religions. It is no wonder that each group 
should think and act as a state within a state. In such strange circum- 
stances each community lives a social and political life of its own, 


co-operating only in the business of economic production and exchange. 


There is a second feature of African multi-racial societies. Startling 
inequalities between the races are almost inherent in the situation. In 
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or er 
the economic field, for ‘caimples the “Engen = ieae 28 ‘the differente a 
cultural communities in energy, technique, in wealth, and in powers a cat lyst for the 
. of organisation is enormous, And where men.of such unequal parts _ 
work together, it is hard to see how the exploitation of one race by ~ 
another may be avoided. Similarly, disparities of political power and 


maturity between the races, for example between the European and 


the African tribesman, could lead only to the domination of the one ~ 


and the subjection of the other. This is not a question of morals, but 
of history. Yet it is also—need one say?—a question of policy. 

It is beyond the power of any government to unify and liberalise — 
these extraordinary societies in Africa overnight. Nevertheless, the 


governments dealing with them have a choice. They may set out to- 


+ perpetuate the inherent inequalities between the races and try to erect 


white supremacy into an enduring system. Or they may try to hold 


a road towards political rights and economic opportunity for the coloured” 


races as they acquire the skills and aspirations of western civilisation. 
The one is a racial, the other a multi-racial, approach. 

The white nationalists of the Union of South Africa have Eien the 
racial policy. By means of an elaborate system of economic and political — 
colour bars, they are trying to fix white supremacy for ever. Everyone 
wants to know: is their solution likely to prove successful? The 
nationalists in both Government and Opposition are the only people 
in the world who think it will. The rest of the world tends to think 
of white South Africa as living on a volcano of African unrest; and 
some people half expect an African revolution to overthrow the colour- 
bar system at any moment. I doubt whether this is imminent. It seems 
to me more likely that the structure of apartheid will be worn down 

“over several decades by the growing power of African’ trade unions. 
For it is in the industrial field that the white man is most dependent 
upon the African’s labour and co-operation. Here, therefore, the 
African’s bargaining power is potentially greatest. In any event, with 


the tides of Asiatic and African nationalism rising outside the Union, 


the prospects for the racial solution are stormy. ; 

The situation in the multi-racial societies of the Rhodesias and Kenya, 
however, is rather different from that in the Union. White South 
Africans have been governing themselves and the other races for several 
decades. But north of the Zambesi River, Whiteball has managed to 
retain ultimate control. In spite of this, the racé problem of these 
dependencies has hung in the-balance for the past thirty years. White. 


Rhodesians and Kenyans mostly share the racial phobias of the Union; . 


and they have tried to perpetuate white supremacy, often by similar 
means. To some extent the white man here, also, has succeeded. 

_. Where contact between white and black is closest, racialist attitudes 

“and strife are most intense. In the Northern Rhodesian copper belt, 
for example, white trade unionists exclude Africans from skilled and 
semi-skilled work. The detribalised African, floundering in urban con- 
ditions and frustrated in his hopes of civilisation, reacts sooner or later 

- with riot and strike, though there have lately been hopeful signs of 
orderly negotiation. The same kind of explosive chain reaction can be 
set off wherever white farmer and African peasant hunger for the same 
lands. For example, the white Kenyans persuaded a British government 


By PATRICK ‘SMITH, B.B.C. 


‘S the aeroplane circled the airfield at Windhoek, I could see three 
small castles built on hills overlooking the small capital of 
South-West Africa, reminders of the early German settlers. 
who perhaps had erected them out of nostalgia for their far- 

off Rhineland. And driving down the main street of the town, still 
called the Kaiserstrasse, off which leads the Moltkestrasse and the Bulow- 
strasse, I came to Goringstrasse, named after the father of the nazi 
Marshal who was civilian Governor here in the early days of this 
century, when South-West Africa was a German ‘colony. The shops 
were almost all German; German was the dominating: language I heard 
as the taxi-driver—with a ‘ Danke schoen ’—deposited me at the hotel. 
And inside, young German waiters bustled about their orders as though 


_ the roaring traffic of the Kurfiirstendamm were outside, 


‘These strong German characteristics have been preserved, though. — : 


hitherto has tended to let complex lan 

in Kenya may not prove an isolated one. 
And yet, in Britain, we tend to underestimate a 

Colonial Office’ 's task in patie ht must be rer 


cn African puree aie Gneeeen 
tribal fanaticism. On the other hand, : ae 


the seininiateaticnt is. Ser ‘to iif ‘tied. peuple 
_ The Aruits of all fee effort f may me seem p 


“munities persists. Bat i in the face of all the e dificaiies, Ti ilies that 
we have somethirig to be proud of. British public opinion has stopped — “3 
the spread northwards of the Union’s white racial system, and has kept, 
open the African’s path of constitutional advance. There are no bicens a 
bars on the statute books, north of the Zambesi. “4 cn 
On the other hand, extreme doctrinaire opinion in otha country . 
seems to forget the inexorable terms of the problems in Africa. It is : E 
not simply a question of. -bringing the African forward as quickly | as. 
possible. The problem is to do this without scaring the white settler _ 
out of his wits. In the pre-war years, the abortive policy of mE 
African interests paramount in theory had exactly this effect. Talk of 
introducing full political democracy immediately is equally dangerous _ 
today, because none of the races could so quickly adjust themselves 
to using it reasonably. You cannot bring communities into partnership | Fe $ 
by making them frightened of each other. With regard to the Central 
African Federation and Kenya, it is important to realise that nothing — 
can be achieved unless security is provided for the white settler. The 
Central African Federation, for example, did give white Rhodesians . + 
this sense of security, although many liberals over here think it provided _ 
too little for African advance. But federation undoubtedly helped the — 
more realistic Rhodesians to accept the principle of partnership with 
the African; although it is clear that the African for the time being — 
will inevitably be only a véry junior partner. This is the kind of move os 
which, by calming the European’ s fear, allows him to see that there can 
be no security in suppressing African aspirations, I believe that the 
growth of African political maturity and organisation, and the ] pressures ; 
this will bring upon the terms of the partnership, will do the rest. — < aes 
But no constitutional arrangements by themselves, however i ingenious, 
can resolve these multi-racial split personalities. No external power 
on earth can force the races into co-operation or nationhood, or hand — 
the African equality on a plate. Policy may | set the scenes for all this. F. “A 
But, in the end, the communities themselves will have to work out — 
the terms on which they must live together. And Africa must win and 
gua her; own liberties for herself. —Third ‘Ergin 2 fakin oe ee 
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correspondent in "South Africa as ne : 


A 


it is over thirty years since South-West Aa came nie League 
Nations Mandate. The present status of the territory has for some time 
been the subject of dispute at the United Nations. Today, the G . 
after the. Afrikaners, are still the strongest section. of 
population; with the English-speaking inhabitants: 
2,000 Sipps eae ea Seah The Afri 


there. return. every eae iar i: mean : 
South Africa, I noticed that there was not the 


various comanpiee as in the Union. With ie ‘its auch 


spirit Fata ‘a Ip de 
opment, especially since the war. 

1-West Africa’ is unique; aatace perilously so, — 

cipal products . re exported, while, on the other hand, . 


the lion’s share -of South-West’ 
y is ‘the diamond ‘industry. The coastal belt of desert, 
the Orange River northwards, produces some of. 

the ‘fies: ideasond: gems in the world, worth up to £400 a carat. 
addition, many Semi-precious _ stones are found on the edge of. 
the desert, topazes, aquamarines, heliodores, tourmalines, amethysts, 
and beryls.. § Since the war there has been.a great increase in copper, 
- kead, zinc, tin, and manganese mining. Other- valuable metals such as. 
~ yenadium. and wolfram . have long been mined. Surveys have. shown 
that there are considerable iron ore “sgh in the north-western corner 
of the Mate the Kaokoveld. : 
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"Setentific Farming” 


‘The bulk of the country, however, with its majestic sineaoek. moun- 
es eine and endless pasture land, is given over to cattle and sheep farming. 


10 During my stay-I visited one of the largest farms near Windhoek, over. 


hl 


50,000 acres in extent, and saw how scientifically farming is carried 
out. Thousands of head of cattle are sent every year, on the hoof and 
by rail, to South Africa to be slaughtered. Plans are now being made — 
>< for government-controlled abattoirs to be set up in South-West Africa 
+e itself, since the railway system there is inadequate and road communica- 
_ tions poor. Many farmers in South-West Africa, however, specialise i in. 
breeding the Karakul lamb, which is slaughtered at birth for its curly 
pelt, and exported to the London and New York markets to be made _ 
_. into the fashionable fur known the world over as Persian lamb. Karakul-” 

_ farming was once the basic economic factor in South-West Africa, and 
today is still a vital one. Farmers are now breeding new shades of grey 
_ and brown lambs, as well as the customary black and white varieties, in. 

an attempt | to capture new markets. An effort is also. being. made to 

start a small\carpet industry, since the wool grown here is the same as 


y in Persia. In fact, it has been found that the Karakul does better in — 


. some areas of South- West Africa than in its original. home. 
E AP Most ranches are large. An average would be about between 15,000 . 
~ to 20,000 acres, for the pasture land is sparse, and the farmers reckon 
' that between seven to ten acres are required for one head of cattle. 
Water is a problem, and sometimes holes have to be bored for more’ 
than 1,000 \feet before a reliable supply can be tapped. There is also a 
= considerable dairy production, amounting to £1, 500,000 a year. ; 
- After mining and farming comes the third economic prop of South- 
= West Africa’s economy: fishing. The country possesses two fine natural | 


ny 


harbours on the west coast, Liideritz Bay and Walvis Bay. At Liideritz, ¢ 


- rock lobster is caught, frozen, canned, and shipped to all parts of the 


r wetied pan “in manufactures-and other com-- ~ modest: Nor does the ‘African yet show much desire, as in-the- Union; 


~ still contending: for supremacy among themselves—when the South 


’ ay S«. 
- part in primitive aditoos Although the acinitnteeratioe of South- 
_ West Africa spends a fair proportion. of the European taxpayers” es 

-on education for the native, his level remains low;~his- wages for the 
“most part relatively small; and his standard of living correspondingly — 


* to improve his lot, with the*result thatthe -authorities-do: not feel there’ ~~ 
_is such an urgent need to house him better than he is housed at present. __ 7 
_ In Windhoek, for example, the African location is entirely made up of 
shanties built from petrol tins; even a church I noticed is so constructed. 
The municipal authorities have, however, built a good clinic, a com- 
munity centre, and a beer hall. Plans to move the location to a more- 
extensive area further out of the town are due-to take effect next year, 
but meanwhile, though local European officials do their best and much. 
useful. voluntary work is also done, the general impression is.of tem- 
porary housing of the poorest type. , 
It is easy to criticise the authorities for their attitude towards the 


_non-Europeans. Their reply is that much of this criticism, including | 


that of the United Nations today, is ill-founded. The Administrative 
Secretary for South-West Africa, Mr. Nesser, told me that when the 

- South African Government took over the duty of administering South- 

West Africa as a Mandated Territory under the League of Nations~ 
after the first world war, they found embittered tribes, the Hereros and ‘2 


the Hottentots, dispossessed by the Germans, fighting among themselves 


for supremacy. The Hereros maintained that the Germans had robbed 
them of their land, though in fact the authorities claim that they were - 


African Government stepped in. ; ; 

- The administration of the territory ity since enjoyed rather more 
independence than the four Provincial Governments of the Union of 
South Africa, keeping its own control over finance and other domestic 
affairs. Since 1952, however, South-West Africa has been represented 
in the Union Parliament by four:Senators and six members of the House 
of Assembly, all of them supporters of the Government National Party. 


The administration has done a good deal in dividing the land up into 
European and native areas, and helping the tribes to a certain extent. 


There is a more natural separation of races in South-West Africa and 


- less resentment between them than in the far more highly industrialised 


Union. Yet South-West Africa, mandate or no mandate, is moving 
steadily closer towards incorporation as the fifth Province within the 
Union of South Africa. No one I met, whether European or not, was _ 
conscious of the problem of the. mandate. It was largely a matter 
of dispute,.they thought, between the South African Government and. 
the nhs Nations, and made little aigeruce either way. 


Population [oalded in Twenty Years =. 
In the past two decades, the European population of South-West 
Africa has doubled..Immigration from the Union and from Germany. 


_— world. Walvis Bay is the larger of the two ports and today presents a- is steady at about 1,000 a year. It.is estimated that the Afrikaner 


- picture, with all its growing pains, of something of a boom town; with 
its. pilchard fleets, its cannery, fish, oil and meal factories, its cold- 
_ storage plants and its wharves. Originally a whaling station, the waters 
_ of Walvis Bay are thought by experts to be among the richest fishing 


the Isle of Man who had brought his small trawler nearly 6,000 miles 
_~ across the ocean and found it well worth while. The authorities restrict 
as pilchard fishing to 250,000 tons a year, but fishing for white fish is 
unlimited, and this, too, is. being smoked, boxed, and exported in growing 
- quantities. A railway runs from Walvis Bay eastwards to the copper 
mines at Tsumeb, the last stretch of it narrow gauge. The dream of 
many in Walvis Bay is that one day this line will be extended right 
through to Rhodesia, and that then the Port will become far more 

; important for shipping than it is at present. 


. 


_ grounds in the world today; so much so, that I found. a skipper from — 


makes up nearly three-quarters of the population; the Germans nearly a 
» quarter; and the English-speaking population the small remainder. 
There is little doubt that today the German-speaking popu'ation holds 
the political balance between the Opposition Party and the Government _ 
National Party. As the National Party after the 1948 election released’ 
the Germans from internment and gave them back the vote, the 
Germans have voted solidly for the Nationalists, so far. Now, with 
Federal Germany again taking an important place in the concert of » 
western Europe, there is some talk, slight as yet, it is true, that the 
Germans may try to found a party of their own again, since, as a group, 
‘they are perhaps the most in favour of South-West Africa retaining 


some vestige of independence from the Union. The Government 


National Party of the Union of South Africa, which recently heid its 
congress in Windhoek, declares openly that the mandate no longer. 
exists, and that South-West Africa’s salvation lies. in, becoming the fifth - 


expanding, has been achieved by the enterprise of the relatively small province of the Union once and for all. No responsible South-West 


x 
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ay The economic development. of South-West ‘Micioa’ which is still 


_ European population, and the African labour available. The authorities 
allow all able-bodied tribesmen, with the exception of. the Bushmen, 
- who are nomadic and scattered throughout the length and: breadth of. 
the country, to volunteer for work. About half of them go to the farms; 
_ the remaining half to the mines, fishing, and the railways. In addition, 
a small number is sent every year to the gold mines near Johannesburg. 

_ Even though there is a spill over of tribesmen from the Portuguese 
: "territory of Angola to the north, labour is scarce, and this is one of the 


f.. this. ‘potentially rich and. healthy. part -of southern Africa. . 
African -here isin -a backward state;. living» for- the most: 


African denies that there must always be a strong interdependence 
between the two territories, but many hope that the present measure of. 
independence of the Union may last for a good time yet to come. 

- The strides South-West Africa has made is the work, as I have said, 
af a relatively small handful of people, Europeans and Africans alike. 
Given continued political calm there should be enough capital and 

enterprise to solve the pressing water, transport, and labour problems 
which beset the country. This should ensure, for this beautiful and com- 


which. may, . before -long,. seriously hold up.the economic: -paratively. unknown. part. of. Africa; economic: stability and the gradual; 


. emergence of its. predominantly: -backward. paces. in -the years that lie 
-ahead.—General Overseas Service» ~ 
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Victims of Machines? 


R. J. B. PRIESTLEY’S two broadcast ike entitled ‘ The 
Gentle Anarchists ’ aroused considerable interest among 
our readers when they Were printed and have provoked — 


way in which the individual today ‘is beaten by paper machinery * and 
proceeds to argue, with illustrations, that the ordinary citizen counts for 
little as he is dwarfed, imposed upon, or brushed off by parliament, 
big business organisations, the Churches, local councils, and the press. 

Unquestionably one is, or can be, intimidated by these mighty machines. - 


_ And yet one is inclined to wonder whether, after allowance is made for 
changes in population and in the scale of things, this has not always 


been the case. In the Middle Ages, for example, trade was minutely 
organised and prescribed by the merchant guilds and craft guilds. The 
villein had to labour for and contribute to the upkeep of the lord of 
the manor. The Church—and there was only one Church then—exacted 
tithes and compulsory attendance at services as well as other: recognised 


Christian duties. Even the cultivation of the soil, the normal occupation. — 


of Englishmen, was hamstrung by the exigencies of the strip system-in _ 


the open fields. If the argument is pushed further back into history one — 


can read of the terrible awards and punishments of the tribal or family. 
systems. As Sir Henry Maine argued in his Ancient Law man’s life Was” 
then determined by his status in society, not by contract. = ==» 

It is of course true that the development of modern communications 
thas made centralised government far more effective nowadays than in 


the past. As late as the seventeenth century the King’s will was hard to — 
enforce if resisted in the localities. The telephone, the wireless, the fast — 


motor-car enables the country to be governed from London far more 
easily. than in the past. A local rebellion could be put down by 


_ dispatching troops by air or landing weapons in the remotest spots from 


helicopters. But these considerations relate mainly to governments with 
genuine totalitarian tendencies. It does not mean that because of the 
existence of new inventions institutions have necessarily become more 
authoritarian or more restrictive. Indeed in the seventeenth century it _ 
was extremely difficult, for example, for a doctor, even if he had — 
obtained his degree at the University of Leyden, the best medical 
university in Europe, to obtain a licence to practise in London. 

In fact, for those who are not anarchists (gentle or otherwise) it would 
not be difficult to argue the other way. No one who has worked on the 


staff of a responsible newspaper would accept the view that letters that — 


‘do not ‘ fit in’ with editorial policy are ‘ automatically dumped into the 
wastepaper basket ’. No one who has studied the history of ‘ unofficial” 


strikes during the past thirty years would agree that, at any rate in a_ 


time of full employment, the trade unions can impose their will on a 


_ docile rank-and-file. Nor would those who know M.P.s who conscien- 


tiously give up their scanty spare time to pay regular visits to hear the 
grievances of their constituents agree that genuine cases are not sym- 
pathetically taken up. Finally, all big corporations, including the B.B.C., 
employ staffs to deal with queries from the general public and to help — 
to solve the problems of their own employees. All this is not to say that 
Mr. Priestley and his followers have not a persuasive case. True the 
machines may abuse, but they can also be used sensibly. The mere fact 
that the point of view of the anarchists can be heard suggests that our 
weed is not a soulless Juggernaut. 


of the arms race would begin. The Note accused 


_ make the reunification of Say Se aS and four-power talks on 


-- danger of a new war. The Soviet people, however, were confident of — 2 


some valuable correspondence. We publish in this number ~ 
a letter from Mr. W. H. Cazaly in which he lays emphasis’ upon thew: 


- from utter rout’ in the Ardennes in the winter of 1944-45, when 
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BOGS tS: LAST WEEK Pan ‘Makes ‘Soviet nas 3 
characterised by a threatening note which put the 


~ 


%, campaign into the shade. On December 95 Mo 


if the Paris agreements are ratified the Soviet Union and it 
pean allies would step up their armaments, and a 


of increasing the dangers of a new war in Europe. Rati 


Germany ‘pointless. — 


On the following day Moscow radio Grane a speech. in Moscow 
_by Mr. Molotov on the same lines. Speaking at a meeting to com- 
memorate the tenth anniversary of the French- Soviet treaty, the Soviet Y 
Foreign Minister stressed that ratification would seriously intensify - the ; 


their _ strength, and, if need be, the Soviet Union would be able to” 
demonstrate its power. Including the Communist Fifth Column in the | 
free-world in his calculations, Molotov went on: ¥ ls Boe 


We have such power that no force could stop our progress. The 
~ Soviet Union, the Chinese People’s Republic,, and the People’s Demo- er ; 
cracies have such man-power, and enjoy such support abroad, that 
there is no force in the world that could arrest our progress along ther 
_ path we have chosen. 


_ Mr. Molotov went on to say ‘that raildcation. i tte Paris agreements: tA 


would be contrary to the French-Soviet Treaty. In view of the intensi- 
fication of the arms race which would follow ratification the Soviet 
Union and its allies would need to strengthen their armed forces and east 
Germany form a national army. The appeal to France was not limited 

to Mr. Molotov’s speech. On the previous day Moscow radio in French © 
broadcast an article by Ilya Ehrenburg in the journal France-USSR 


which emphasised French: fears of German rearmament and concluded; __ 


— 


France ise country of adult and sensible people who... have + “ 
always followed the Paliteet of -reason and logic. France. still has an 
important word to say. - DAL ae 


A Pravda article broadcast Eby ‘Moscow ae out ar the wateisioee ~ 
would have to reckon sls the PPO. ne ‘the workers of many a 
European countries: ETO 


Without the working bus the main beste force in modern 
society, without the peasantry which supplies the armies, without 
engineering and technical personnel, and without the working intelli- 

oh gentsia, it is impossible to wage war. It is precisely these sections of the __ 

population who are fighting the war preparations. Millions of west 
German trade unionists have come out against remilitarisation, which ~ Peat, 
is also resolutely condemned by primary organisations of the British 

\ Labour Party. . . Shoulder to shoulder with the European Peoples wi 
stand the great Chinese people. & Ea 


Moscow broadcasts also reported meetings: in Ried in support of 1 ie ¥ 


- recent Moscow conference, where speakers reminded their audiences of — 
the monstrous atrocities wrought by the Germans on Russian soil. The 
~ Soviet home audience was also told of M. Thorez’ call to the French — 


Communist Party to ‘ mobilise the masses against the Paris agreements — 
and to redouble its efforts eS a united front. se Communists. and = 
Socialists *. 2 cece 


A Pravda article by Marshal Vector aa by Moscow for ¥ 
home and abroad, replied to Field-Marshal Montgomery’s recent ‘ in- Se 
sistent calls’ for ‘ the use of atomic and hydrogen weapons saan 3 the 
peace-loving peoples’. 


After claiming that the Soviet Command had goats Mon 


t 
. 


warned Field-Marshal Montgomery that ‘ ‘the Russia: 
capable of giving the works to all who may try to di 
ful raat oe he scapes was * Sas 


Germans ‘ gave the works’ to the U.S. and British forces, Vasilevsky 
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-. those which became refugees in_ the 


WHY THE LILIES MOVED SOUTH 
“THE DISTRIBUTION OF LILIES over the earth affords one of the most 
interesting problems to the geographical botanist ’, said F.. KINGDON- 
Warp in a Third Programme talk. 

“Modern lilies are temperate plants, and are common to both the 
Old World and the New, within the temperate zone. Nowhere do they 


reach—still less, cross—the. equator, and only a very few cross even. 


the Tropic of Cancer. They are without exception north-temperate 
plants. It is a fair assumption, from their present distribution, therefore, 
that lilies, like many other groups of plants, started their career far 
north of their present main centres. They were driven southwards along 
radial lines by the glaciation of the 
circum-polar lands during the recent ice 
age. This glaciation of northern Eurasia 
and ‘America had subsidiaries in the 
alpine mountain chains which had 
smaller glaciations of their own, thus 
further confusing the distribution of 
plants. 

‘ The assumption of a southern drive 
of the original lilies, or protolilies, re- 
ceives some support from the fact that 


New World now belong for the most 
part to quite different groups from those 
which became refugees in the Old; and 
moreover, those which diverged down 
the Pacific coast of America belong to 
a different group from those which 
travelled. down the Atlantic coast. In 
Asia, two lilies travelled as far south 
as Luzon in the Philippines and to the 
Nilgiri Hills in peninsular India; but 
_ these are exceptions. It seems highly 
improbable that any lily will ever be 
discovered further south than that. Yet 
even with these limitations, the sixty- 
odd species have plenty of space; none 
of them covers an extensive area. Those 
with the widest distribution show the 
greatest variation. 

‘Such are the .general facts and 
theories. It is when we come down to 
details that we find ourselves in com- 
plete ignorance. It would, for example, 
be interesting to know why there are far more lilies in eastern Asia 
than anywhere else, and why most of these occur in China. It is 
unfortunate that the best lily country in the world is now closed to 
the European plant explorer; but at least we can count ourselves 
fortunate that in the first half of the present century British plant 
hunters explored the highest and most difficult mountain ranges of the 
- east so thoroughly that few species of lily can have escaped them ’”, 


PEARLS OF BRITAIN 

‘Few people today are aware of the fact that at one time Britain was 
famous for pearls’, said WILLIAM ASPDEN in a Home Service: talk. 
 *From remote times, indeed; our streams and- rivers have been’ the 


source of vast quantities of pearls, and in some. parts of Scotland and -: 


Wales and the West of Ireland a considerable ifidustry in pearl fishing 
was carried on for centuries and until quite recent times. 

~The fact is that most~people have little real knowledge of how 
pearls are produced and what produces them. Oysters are not very 
good at pearls, and although now and again you may find a pearl in 


a “native” or a-“ Blue Point ” it will be only a poor white thing. : 


No, the best pearl producers are mussels, and the so-called pearl oyster 

is really a species of mussel and is related to a fresh-water mussel found 

in British rivers, a creature which rejoices in the lovely name of Mar- 

garitana-margaritifera. Margaritana still lives in millions in some of 

our rivers and still. produces pearls. There are Scottish and_ Irish 
} 


Lilium Nepalense, found and photographed in the eastern Himalayas 
by Mr. Kingdon-Ward 


families in which there are treasured heirlooms of necklaces of pearls 
taken from streams and rivers running through the estates. If you go to 
Edinburgh Castle and examine the Scottish Crown Jewels, the crown 
has, set among other jewels, twenty magnificent pearls. Thirteen of 
them are oriental but seven were found in Scottish rivers and some 
are at least a quarter of an inch in diameter and can take their place 
with those from the orient. It is said that the finest pearl in the 
Crown of St. Edward came from a Conway mussel. 

‘I wanted to discover why, if Britain had once been famous for 
pearls, she was no longer. I concentrated on one place where there had 
been a considerable industry down to fairly recent times—Conway. 
Just above. the’ tide there’ are very 
large beds of the pearl-producing 
mussel and, from the fifteenth century 
or earlier, men. used to go in 
boats and dredge up the mussels. They 
were then taken down river to Conway 
and handed over to the womenfolk, who 
cooked them by the ton in large iron 
cauldrons. The shells were removed and 
the water from the cooking poured 
away and the more solid animal matter 
was then put into large wooden con- 
tainers and the women trod the stuff 
into a “mush” with their feet. The 
resulting mass was left for a couple of 
days until the fats and animal matter 
had come to the surface and the heavier 
sand and other rubbish had settled to 
the bottom. The fat and animal matter 
was skimmed off, dried, and used as 
food for ducks. The sand and other 
stuff was carefully preserved and 
washed by doses of fresh water and 
strained into shallow, wooden platters. 
Then began the business of picking out 
the pearls by hand. The vast majority 
were tiny things. However, they were 
all most carefully Sorted out and graded 
for size and quality. 

‘The largest might have individual 
value; the next would be. suitable for 
embroidery and sold, by weight; the 
balance, the tiny ones, too small to drill, 
were sold by the ounce. Strange as it 
may seem today, the best market for these pearls from the days of 
Elizabeth I until the eighteenth century was India. 

“Nowadays there are a few people in this country who hunt for 
pearls as a profitable hobby though no one does it seriously. But 
Margaritana is still busy on the job as she has been since long 
before our Stone Age ancestor discovered what she could do. If you 
go to Devon, to Wales, or to Scotland or the West of Ireland for a 
holiday you may happen to notice a man doing queer things. He 
will be leaning over the side of a boat peering through a sort of box 
and, at the same time, seem to be trying to catch something below the 


_ water surface with a. long-handled net or rake. You might have a chat 


with. him. and after a little while he will take from. a. waistcoat. pocket 
a.small glass bottle or tube, and show you a collection of pills of various 
sizes and colours. Perhaps he may have even better ones at home and 
he is remarkably enthusiastic, but I am pretty certain that he will not 
look prosperous. ’. 


THE HUGUENOTS OF BETHNAL GREEN 

‘ Liverpool Street is- still a frontier’, said LAWSON STENT in a Home 
Service talk. ‘ There is no longer a Bishop’s Gate to straddle the road, 
and mark the City limits, but the Shoreditch-bound omnibus empties 
of its passengers outside the station, and travels on for a-stop or two, 
vacant, then picks up a new and entirely different crowd. Even the 
language spoken is an unfamiliar one. Not French, as it once was, but 
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still an English so racy and idiomatic that it sounds almost foreign to 
dwellers on the other side of the City. An occasional Yiddish conversa- 
tion adds to this impression of strangeness. However, you do not often 
hear this language spoken nowadays. 

‘In the earlier part of this century it was predominant in some east 
London districts, so much so that local officials were advised to learn 
it in order to cope with their duties. Two hundred years ago, the 
traveller eastwards might have found himself even more of a foreigner, 
for it was then that the Huguenots arrived. There were 14,000 of them, 
freshly arrived from France, after the repeal of the Edict of Nantes. 
They had sailed up the river in the slow-moving ships of the time, and 
while most of them landed at Stepney there were a few who drifted on 
to Wandsworth and settled there. 

‘ At Wandsworth they seemed to have made hats, and to have been 
dyers, and so on, but the silk weavers 
came to Stepney. Presently they came 
to Bethnal Green, and changed the 
aspect of that thinly populated little 
country place. It became a thriving 
town, full of houses, the peculiarity of 
which was that they had very wide 
windows in their upper storeys. Behind 
these, the weavers were visible from the 
street, working at their looms. 

‘Some of their invoices are still pre- 
served, made out in faded brown ink, 
in a somewhat spidery French scrawl, 
bearing unmistakably French names. 
They spread as far as Spitalfields, 
which gave its name to the industry, 
and even to Highbury, but there, as a 
community, they appear to have 
stopped. As individuals, however, they 
made their influence felt in the city - 
itself. Many eminent Englishmen have 
had Huguenot blood in their veins. 

‘I came to settle in Bethnal Green in 
the middle ’thirties. The house I rented 
was an old, dilapidated Georgian man- 
sion. There were three stout pegs in the 
attic room, on a stout oak beam, to hold 
the three regulation fire buckets, one of 
sand and two of water, which every 
householder had by law to possess be- 
fore fire brigades were organised. The 
mantelpiece in the’ kitchen was slotted 
to hold a clockwork meat-jack. The 
former tenant—obviously not a 
Huguenot—had ‘left a loaf and a jar 
of salt in the cupboard, as tokens of 
hospitality and to ensure that the luck 
of the house should not be broken. There were mezuzahs nailed to the 
lintel of every door—tin capsules enclosing Hebrew texts. There is a 
Jewish legend to the effect that when Adam married Eve he put away 
a former wife, whose name was Lilith. Eve was the first mortal woman, 
and she was fruitful, but Lilith was an evil spirit, and was barren. 
She has never forgiven the affront put on her, and even now, whenever 
a daughter of Eve gives birth, she is there hovering outside the room, 
ready to breathe her fatal breath on the new-born baby, and destroy 
or maim it. But she dares not cross'a threshold where a sacred mezuzah 
is nailed up. As soon as the tenants have settled in, the Rabbi goes 
from room to room in solemn procession, followed by the father of 


the family and his eldest son, and he nails the mezuzahs up in the’ 


course of the ceremony. 

‘The earlier immigration, that of the Huguenots, has almost been 
forgotten. A street not far from mine was called Tuilerie Street. Locally 
it was known as Tewwlery Street, but originally, like the Tuileries 
themselves, it had been the site of a tile works, founded by some of 
the settlers. In it there is a public house called The Tile Kiln. 

“There are a large number of families, scattered about Bethnal Green, 
who still bear French names. Their occupation had, of ‘course, gone. 
Nobody weaves silk any more. There was little difference between them 


signs of their origin. But there was still; I thought, a faint ‘trace. Thé 
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girls, many of them, seemed to have an instinctive dress sense, even a 
better one than the average Cockney girl, who also knows how to make 
much out of little. Those who learned French picked it up quite easily 
and spoke with a good accent, so I was informed. They were, on the. 
whole, unusually intelligent and alert; they came from ancestors who 
were conspicuous for their enterprise and skill, and who were a grave 
loss to. France when they left the country ”. 


SATURDAY’S CHILD ‘$ 
‘“ Saturday’s child has to work for its living” says the old*tag. B 
all of us have to work for our living: I want to speak of those of us 
who started early, long before we left school’, said J: H. WATSON in 
a Home Service talk. ‘Even before we began school we were running — 
simple errands. The shop at the corner 
played a very large-part in our lives, . 
and it was going there we learnt the 
first thing about shopping. But for 
boys it was an uneasy part of our 
apprenticeship, because running errands 
of that sort was a girl’s job. Our line 
was selling newspapers and holding 
horses. Looking after horses took you 
away from the house, and out into the 
fields of adventure, the streets. To the 
boy holding the reins of a horse while © 
the driver had a bite to eat in the pub 
who shall know what dreams came? 
Even an old nag that could not con- 
ceivably have moved without urging 
could inspire real fancies, and the © 
imagination could race away into great © 
adventure. But the huge Clydesdales. 
_ and Belgian dray horses: what a thrill” 
_ it was to hold such beauties. In the 
winter time, you could sit on the fore- 
hooves of those marvellous animais, as 
snug as a mouse, with the great head 
of the horse overshadowing you. We got 
paid for the work, but we would have 
been proud to do it for nothing. 

‘ Selling newspapers was another rich 
experience. We began by acting as 
runners for the paper boy proper, who 
was generally a boy of fourteen years 
old or so. We did the nipping inte pubs, 
the dashing across the street, supplying 
the odd customer. Our vantage point 
was the gutter, from which we saw the 
street with its romance, its lights, its 
humanity, its purpose. Our paper boy 
proper was Charlie. He organised the job and deducted his commission 
from the total receipts. With his money he provided tea, bread, and 
sugar, and we foregathered in his house to feast. The house was mean 
and poor, with nothing in the way of furniture and no floor coverings. 


~ But we had a knife to cut the bread, and cups of a sort. 


‘I wanted to go to sea. I could not go till I was sixteen. Leaving school ~ 
at twelve meant that four years had to be pushed in somehow. This 
problem affected hundreds of boys in the same situation as myself. The 
coalmine, the shipyard, the steel works, were closed to boys under 
fourteen. Even at fourteen there were difficulties in the way. The 
sensible thing was to graduate through the jobs which got us a. 
livelihood until the great day. Being full-time errand boys for grocers, 
butchers, fishmongers, barbers, and drapers was an answer to prayer. 
Then there were the boys’ jobs in industry. If you were destined — 
for the pit, you might have to take a job on the screens as a surface 
worker before a ‘vacancy occurred below. You picked the stones out of 
the coal as it was moving along on a belt. When you went down the © 
pit, you began as a pony driver, then to pushing tubs, and eventually to 


hewing. There was much to learn about the tricks of your own trade, 


and all to learn of the trade of others. We boys used to forgather in 


those intervals between business time and interchange information and 
and their English neighbours. After two centuries of intermarriage and art 
_ assimilation, it would have beeri surprising if they had shown any marked ~ 


news about our jobs and our masters. To sit on the pavement on a warm 
summer’s evening talking about the doings of the day, of the com 


situations and the idiocy of employers, that was the perfect relaxation 
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The last of six Reith Lectures by SIR - “OLIVER FRANKS— 
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-E fais to oTekes a ‘chbice i in ee next ten, benans: in the whole community, pis Ee eimigcicat that there are national issues 


_-as if the world had not changed greatly or our position in in controversy entailed by these beliefs—these maintain the unity of a 
. it. We can live as if we need not bestir ourselves; as if | es, society which alone makes party disputes. healthy and constructive. — 
tish Commonweal! th was sure to go on of its own accord; as if it They are our safeguard against civil strife, against the emergence of 
matter whether we get the Americans wrong or they mis- force as the arbiter of disputes. 
t erstand us; as if. Europe was still the Europe we used to know; as if I feel sure that if I were regularly present - when the House of 
“we could ae nOre oe pir connection. peiveen the effort we make. at - _ Commons is sitting, 1 should often feel that the quality of the debate — 
was near that of a Council of State, with party advantage forgotten for 
_ the moment. But I am not—like nearly all of us, From the outside I 
. catch more easily and more regularly the echo of disciplined feet 
SB rapeton: to our Penalties or our physical re resources. We can,make a marching into the lobbies, division after division. On the great ques-- 
. Teal. contribution to. settling | the great. problems of the world. _ tions of national importance which are outside party, we, the mass 
_ T have said little about these problems: the division between the electorate, do not hear enough from our leaders. We need to be better’ 
a ‘communist ‘bloc and the rest of US, the new nationalism of Asia, the informed, on foreign affairs, on economic matters, about what falls 
steady increase. of. armaments, atomic and hydrogen bombs. I have left within our common responsibility for the general interest. How else. 
é Poe. out on purpose. I am sure we can brood too much on the Iron can we give that measure of intelligent Support to the Govemiiegy 

_ Curtain and the. metaphysics of coexistence; on the possibilities of a without which democracy grows weak? 
1e third world war and mass destruction. We can be so fascinated by the There is a risk of too wide a gap developing between chase who: 
dangers: we contemplate | that we lose the power to act. Sudden and © govern us and us who are governed. The gap grows naturally: it ‘is’ 
Pe tacoatectlable: ‘catastrophe is possible, but it is no good looking at the closing it which takes thought and effort. We have to spend most of 
future simply in terms of that hypothesis. The probability i is that these our time looking after our own affairs and taking an interest-in the. 


rae, them, There are no quick answers. I think it is obvious that. we | suddenly to a national point of view and look at. the problems of: 
“have a: ‘contribution. to make. We have a sense of history. We know Britain, 0 overseas and at home, as responsible citizens. But those who: 
how to combine resolution in purpose with moderation in action. We are. govern us spend their working days on these problems. Their. job is to: 
~ accustomed. to making time an ally, but not an excuse. Me might make ~ take account of the changed world in which we live. They are accus-° 
- the difference between | Reace and | war. Re hy LOE t a _ tomed to the complexities of our relations with our friends. Their out-’ 
i ae aati aia SES ee ; look, their approach to the problems, the methods they use Se from 
the Choice Before Us. od pean 3, an Secret Dien that e people take refuge in the otion of: 
Mars ; 2 deci hat. is at this poin om ) uge in noti 
me Canweegaed i By gun hice Sa fe dere strong leadership. I should be the last to deny. the need for the Govern- 
rr se Fisaban ‘been prepa ies d to undertake and carry through what they. M™eut to lead or its duty to do so. But the mystique of leadership does: 
~ Believed necessary for the continuing: greatness of their country. They not fit'in with our kind of democracy. Nothing can. take the responsi~: 
- have. shown. this-in- time. of war ‘and they have shown. it again in these. bilities of the citizens from them. Surely in Britain leadership ‘is a 
- years’ of troubled peace. But their readiness always - depends on a. complex and delicate ‘art, and: successful leadership depends as much: 
#2 ek. It is this. They must see clearly and be convinced that what “0” the’ enlightened: support of the led as on the inspiration of the: 


ae leader. If, therefore, we are to narrow thé gap between those who: 

said to be aye er elie ve cael hs ae “govern us and ourselves, we. shall need help from our leaders and we 

° do rea really face such a choice, or hoping that what we ‘should like: shall also, have to help ourselves. But as we-succeed and prove we can- 

‘anyhow, wit out our having» 1 bother? tate 2 .Carry- our responsibilities, we shall at.the same time see more clearly 
: Hie: Pee 


vill show what- sort of. people we -ate-* . anid, I believe, choose rightly about the future of Britain. The moral: 


; -we make wil 
aS. seth ecise in mind. In this. half-century “we have been" _ issue. -with which I began and the operation of total democracy come> 
4 phe te 3 see ee a take Civilisation, or freedom, for granted. oes Our Biden ant i be. ae to d'and through = broad : 
A free society is a. great achievement. But it is also a difficult thing, _ Policies we must adopt only i we understand and: support them. 
and fragile. To. keep it, you have to work away at it all the time. Our. 

Re kind of free society is a total democracy. By our choice we shall show Response of the Many 

whether we can carry its responsibilities or whether it is going to be _-. I shall be told that this is not realistic. If seeing clearly and press 
‘too difficult for us. Here we confront yet another. of our problems, the rightly about the broad future of Britain is to be the function of the. 
change we have made in ourselves. For total democracy is a new thing. . general body of voters, then it will never happen. It implies an 
3 R; ‘the United Kingdom it is the child of. the arehiiets ages ‘Fo my ~ idealised, a perfectionist view of human nature. And if you expect too 
‘itis still in’ the experimental stage; ~~ ~ - <mach~from human. beings, you end by getting nothing. It is no moet 
ta democracy: i is democracy carried- to its. limit: In. the United “making everything depend: on. the response: ofthe many: I disagree. - 
ngdom it means that all-men and women. of twenty-one years. of age . And this is the heart: of the matter. Our political tradition: is: built on - 
~ and over have the yote. It has been natural, and perhaps inevitable, that’. the ability..and willingness of.the: voting citizen: to be interested: in’ the 
- the first effect of all having the vote has been to focus interest on the — general question of the community and take some individual respon- 
‘distribution - -of wealth. It has increasingly become: the~centre~ of con-». sibility for their solution. We~presuppose~a sufficient. degree ‘of unity: 
troyersy between the political parties. It has led to nonsense about the and common purpose to be able to settle our affairs in debate. We have 
problems of production being solved while those of distribution were faith in reason as the chief weapon of democracy, not believing for one 


; has been ‘further- stressed” by*the power of the-great- eTehat: ‘our other ‘activities and prevent a resort to force.” 


ry at general. elections, the importance: attached to party loyalty.. « work i in the decision.to. make education universal in 1870. ‘They-helped > - 
emphasis is a weakness, for our kind of political democracy to lay the foundations of a. general secondary education in 1902. We 
nds as much on the recognition of unity as.on the fact of division. were sure that the spark of reason was alive in everyone and could be. 
irocognition of "a common poecosibality for the interests ofthe brought out and developed. Total democracy is the test of our political - 


_ next fifteen, years. We can live half in a dream and behave which should be debated and settled outside of party, the self-discipline > 


ree 


‘problems and dangers : are all long-term. We are going. to go on diving. ~ churches, groups, or clubs to which we belong. It is not easy to rise 


still to be worked out. The general effect has‘ been to emphasise political: » moment that we are purely rational beings but holding that reason can’. ; 


nes developed | to get the mass vote out, the narrow-margins . These are built-in presuppositions. of British -society- They were at:= - 


faith. It is oe hatdse to get apuleemins & the eae pea of the! 
nation widely spread through the mass electorate than it was with the 
minority electorates of the last century. True, but this is the only — this < 4 
I believe the point to be of a different order 


direction of advance. It is implied by all we have done. After all, the 


price of keeping our free society is more than eternal vigilance : it is 
_ democracy. They have insisted on 


going on working at it. 


I want to illustrate the sort of thing we can do. There are fields 


where I think we must first be helped by our rulers: there are others 


where we can do a good deal to help ourselves. As an example of the 


first, I take foreign. affairs, both political and economic. We should gain 
a good deal if our leaders were rather less cautious in approaching the 
whole body of citizens, if they were more experimentally minded. This 
is the age of radio and television. And the old tag is true: seeing is 
believing. The power of television is great and will be used. They could 
put it to good use. What I observed in the United States makes me 
sure of this, as it also impressed on me the importance of mastering 


these new techniques of mass communication with the citizens in their 


homes. 


Making the Nation more Effective 


If our leaders would stimulate general discussion in the nation more 
often, outside the lines of party, on some of the broad attitudes we 


‘should adopt to the changed world, the nation would be more effective. 


And later, when they came to particular decisions, they would enjoy 
stronger and more understanding support and run less risk that 
sudden popular emotion would frustrate their efforts. Experiments like 
this would not infringe on the rights and privileges of parliament. What 
the citizen needs is to be helped to think out the general background of 
policy, the long-term assessments of the situation which lie behind the 
actual conduct of affairs. 


There are difficulties. One springs from the progress of general 


education in Britain over the last eighty years. For education both builds 


and destroys. It is destructive of established authority and traditional 
opinion. The authority it recognises and respects is that of experience, 
of the man on the job, the man with active responsibility. These have 
the right to be heard and believed. In our political system Ministers of 
the Crown and their advisers, members of the Foreign and the Civil 


Service, alone in their different ways have the authority of direct 


experience. They are the people who are on the job. 
The Ministers of the Crown most closely concerned with these matters 


in any Government are the Foreign Secretary and the Chancellor of 


the Exchequer. I have worked with more than one Foreign Secretary 


and more than one Chancellor of the Exchequer. I know how hard 
' driven they are. There is little time or energy to spare after the proper 
demands of parliament, of their departments, and of conferences over- — 


seas. They can hardly add to their duties. The question—and it is a 


big question—is whether the priorities are right. I am suggesting the ; 


case for revision. 


Then there are Foreign Servants and Civil Servants. It is our wai 2 
that the public service is outside party politics and serves whichever — 


party is in power. But members of the Foreign Service, when posted 


abroad, frequently find themselves making speeches and leading dis- 
cussions on foreign affairs. And at home I have noticed in recent years — 


that senior members of the Civil Service have had rather more freedom 


to talk in public on the background of their work. I suggest that, if a - 
wider knowledge of the background and general direction of foreign” 
policy is urgently required among us all, there is room for a variety of 


experiments in closing the gap between us and them. This need not 
conflict with any essential principle. For myself, I ‘am more worried by 


the risks of trying to guide twentieth-century democracy by nineteenth- : 


century methods, 


I was-interested, when in the United States, to watch an experiment 
the State Department was making. In 1951, for instance, officials of © 


the Department went out into the forty-eight States of the Union and 


made nearly 2,500 speeches. Meetings were held in the State Depart- — 
ment, at the rate of one a week, to explain to various groups and — 


organisations the broad aims of American policy. Beyond that, there 


- were regional conferences at which the heads of national organisations 


discussed foreign policy with members of the Department. I know that 


one can never successfully transplant an American practice into the 


British scene, any more than one can do the reverse. But the problems 
of the mass electorate face the Americans in their continent as they 


face us in our islands. We can afford to view such experiments with 


pecaiierenice only when we know we have better answers ourselves. 


_ My second example comes from the field of economic affairs, Our 


major matter. It continues to be the business os us all 
stable level of Srp aigs You cag ee — aise 


‘find work. Profits are good, because demand is kept high enough 


world markets. = 


: If managers are not efficient or workers do not work, they disappear 


‘seems to me,-have become aware of 


Wee 


and act accordingly, our free society is endanger 
and apply a new working principle in the life of | 


Spc of our general attitude to life ae work. 


parties are eve that the state shea aim at maintainin 


avant have wants other rs ‘with. ee ae ae ; 


absorb what is preduced. Again, labour shortage and good ‘profits 
together reduce resistance to wage increases. = <i 
Wage increases which come from greater efficiency. of ‘production a 


"are very good things. But when they do not, and the increase is passed — 


on in higher prices, it does little good to those who get more and — 4 
harm to those who do not. What is more, if this happens regularly, — 

it whittles away the value of money. And if inflation gets out of hand, 

the danger is great. The line of argument is familiar, but the dangers 
are real. It is not an accident that there is a general round of wage — 
increases nearly every year, nor that the cost of living has more or 
less kept pace with the movement of wage rates. With steady high S 
employment, both employers and workers may become less conscious — " 
of the need for efficiency. A nation of manufacturers and traders, we — : 
may not increase our efficiency fast Soeee to ‘compete and win. in . 


4 


a 


af Sod 


How do we keep the great. advantage of ae captoptiane nd okt a . 
these dangers? It is here that the new working principle comes in. 
To succeed, we have to practise what our Governments preach, cultivate — ~ 
restraint, and. exert a real self-discipline. It is not something we can 


do once for all: as with the other requisites of freedom, we have to” 


keep on at it all the time. After all, the agreed policy of righ | 
employment goes a long way to guarantee ‘thei interests of both employers 
and workers. It is no longer enough for them simply to drive hard 
bargains with each other: they have their common responsibility for. 
the public interest. Where restrictive practices exist on either side of 
industry, developed in the days when unemployment was ope eh 
and Segue nines oa ones it is time for them to ley: : . 


Intelligent ‘Self-discipline as on ee 
_ This issue I am discussing cannot arise in a ‘communist country. 


? 
4 
4 
4 


into concentration camps. In a free country with heavy ‘unemployment, a 
the hard. discipline of the competitive struggle keeps everyone up to 
the mark. In our free society, our total democracy, we have chosen 4 
freedom both from the compulsion of the state and from the compulsion — wt 
of want. But the law of the survival of the fittest is always there. We 


"can survive and succeed only if we substitute something positive, the — 


intelligent self-discipline of free men. This is difficult. The democracy 4 
we practise is a difficult and demanding way of life. But what is at 
stake is the future of our society, and at the same time our willingness 4 
to grasp our opportunity and be effective in the world. = cy ak “« 
One of the things which struck my imagination when I lived in the j 
United States was the Amerié _ attitude suai efficient production and a 


moment ee idea “had been Sender ‘the i ‘improv 
product made. This is one of the secrets of t 
They feel that perpetual innovation, this 
man’s hen. over ble fe gt an besa var 


shan hewertion of die qetsgeal Hack cowed 
Most ae us. ss igh ae of p i Our 
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‘A Famous Victory’ 


. liner, 


Commander HUMPHREY PAKINGTON 


ORTY years ago—December, 1914: the first world war four 
months old: Ia young lieutenant in the Navy, flag-lieutenant 
to Admiral Stoddart in the cruiser Carnarvon. We had spent 
- those four months of war in mid-Atlantic, looking for enemy 


_merchantmen, and all we had caught was one German steamer laden 


with lager beer and black silk petticoats. Five weeks earlier, Admiral 
Cradock’s squadron of old ships had rounded the Horn into the South 
Pacific and had met their fate at the hands of the heavily armoured 
German cruisers under Von Spee. We ourselves were no match for 
these particular ships, and were glad to hear that two battle-cruisers— 


the Invincible and Inflexible—under Admiral Sturdee had sailed from 


England to avenge that defeat at Coronel. The battle-cruisers were a 

knot or two faster than the two chief German ships, the Scharnhorst 

and Gneisenau, and they carried 12-inch guns to the German 9.2’s. 
Sturdee and his battle-cruisers met our squadron off the coast of 


Brazil, and together we steamed-southward over the blue, sunlit sea, » 
~among the dolphins and the flying fishes. December was high summer 


in those latitudes, but it 
turned cold and grey as 
we pressed southward. We 
reached Port Stanley— 
chief harbour of the Falk- 
land Islands—on Decem- 
ber 7. As we steamed into 
harbour through the nar- 
row entrance, sea-lions 
basked on the rocks, and 
the shores were chequered 
black and white with a 
thousand penguins. We 
came to an anchor—the 
two battle-cruisers, Jn- 
vincible and Inflexible; 
three cruisers, Carnarvon, 
Cornwall, and Kent; two 
light cruisers, Glasgow and 
Bristol; and the armed 
Macedonia; while 


already there, as guard- 


ship of the port, was 
the old battleship 
Canopus, moored head 
and stern in the inner 
harbour. 

That evening my 
Admiral and I dined 
with Admiral Sturdee 
in the Invincible. We 
sat over our port in the 


Sturdee told us _ his 
plans. We were to sail 
round the Horn on the 
following evening, 
when the squadron had 
finished coaling, and 
sweep the enemy out of 
the Pacific. As the 
Admiral was speaking 
the signal boatswain 
entered the cabin: a 
masthead look-out re- 
ported three puffs of 
smoke on the southern 
horizon. Three puffs of 


The German cruiser Scharnhorst, sunk in the Battle of the Falkland Islands: a photograph 
taken during a visit to Portsmouth before the first world war. On the left is the old Victory. 
Below: the Gneisenau, which was also sunk 


summer twilight, and ~ 


recalls the Battle of the Falkland Islands 


smoke on that lonely sea: 
who could it be but Ger- 
mans? But it was getting 
dark: the mastheadman was 
imagining vain things: the 
Germans were 2,000 miles 
away, or more. 

Next morning I was shav- 
ing in my cabin at ten past 
eight when a signal was 
brought in: ‘Prepare to 
weigh anchor. Raise steam 
for full speed’. What on 
earth was the panic, with the 
enemy 2,000 miles away? 
However, I reported to my Sir Doveton Sturdee: 
Admiral, then went up on 


a photograph taken 
after he became Admiral of the Fleet in 1921 


deck. It was fine and clear 
—the only summer’s day 
we saw in that southern 
summer, I was to be lent a 
horse, I remembered, and 
go riding that afternoon. 
The panic would be over 
by then, no doubt. Certain- 
ly the scene was peaceful 
enough. The grey hulls of 
the ships were swung in 
various directions by the 
currents, Some had 
finished coaling, some had 
the colliers alongside, 
others were yet to coal. 
Boats plied to and fro, and 
harbour routine was in 
force. The bounds of the 
anchorage, almost land- 
locked as it was, made a 
peaceful setting in the 
morning sunlight. Green hills sloped to the water’s edge: a few grey- 
roofed houses were huddled on the near shore: grey-stone walls traced 
a crazy pattern on the hills around the little port. At the narrow 
harbour’s mouth the deep blue of the sea made a clear line against 
the pale sky. 

A quarter of an hour later, strange men-of-war were reported 
approaching from the southward. Who had seen them, we wondered? 
Later we learned that it was an old lady living up in the hills, who had 
sent her servant galloping on horseback to give the alarm to the 
Governor. That old lady got a tea-service out of the Admiralty, and 
never was tea-service better earned! 

So there we were—caught with our breeches down, huddled in the 
harbour, swung in all directions, masking one another’s fire, blind to 
the outside world, with only the mastheadmen able to see over the inter- 
vening land. Outside was the enemy, free to manoeuvre, free to pour 
a rain of shells upon our huddled ships. There was a bit of a flap going 
on, as you can imagine: colliers being cast off, boats dashing back to 
their ships and being hoisted inboard, ships being cleared for action, 
steam being raised, funnels belching black smoke. We were at the mercy 
of the enemy—but the enemy refused the gift of the gods, and 
sheered off. 

That evening, after the battle, I was able to look at the situation 
through the eyes of one of our German prisoners. As the Gneisenau 
approached the land that morning, he told me, her mastheadman re- 
ported tripod masts in the harbour. Now tripod masts in those days 
meant modern battle-ships or battle-cruisers, and the Invincible and 


eee. 


Inflexible of course sty ert masts. ‘The reeeen of te Gneisenau 
_ refused to beliéve his mastheadman, as Sturdee had refused to do on 


the previous evening, and there was great rejoicing among the Germans — 


when the van of our squadron poked their noses out of harbout—an" - ; 
armed liner, then the Kent, then the Glasgow: 
ie _ thought. But when, with a great parade of black smoke and white 


ensigns, our two battle-cruisers sallied out, the German Admiral knew 


oe ‘that his fate was sealed, and ordered his companies to prayers. The 


Germans had sprung a surprise on us that peaceful summer morning; 
but we had equ the compliment with a shag. inca ie 


‘Like Wasps from their Nest’ ' 


So there we were, streaking out from a hole in the land like wasps _ 
from their nest—Kent, Glasgow, Cornwall, Carnarvon, Inflexible, In- . 
vincible, in that order. The fleet was at sea, and the hunt was up, and 


a fine hunting morning it was. The signal was hoisted to chase. It was 
free for all. A cloud of smoke right ahead showed the enemy funnel— 
down on the horizon. Full speed ahead we went, pounding through 
the blue sea, carelessly deployed in far-flung array. ~Astern was the 


- bubbling white wake of the ship, cutting its mark in the blue water, 
_ and away far beyond, the rounded hills we had left behind us, turning 


now from green to sapphire blue. I went aft with the Admiral for 


prayers. Perhaps you know those majestic words of the prayer for those 
at sea? ‘O Eternal Lord God, who alone spreadest out the heavens 
and rulest the raging of the sea . . .2 Yes, He had spread out the 
heavens and ruled the raging of the sea for us this day. 

My ship, the Carnarvon, being the slowest ship, was farthest astern 
in the chase. The Falkland Islands, diminishing like a ball of wool 
‘unrolling in our wake, had vanished over the rim of the sea. At one 
o’clock our battle-cruisers, now some miles ahead of us, opened fire 
‘at a range of ten miles. Far away, the huge white fountains of foam 
‘rose in the sunlight as the shells fell round the German ships. One 
could imagine that Moby Dick, the great white whale, was afloat once 
‘more in his ancient haunts. 

At one-thirty, the enemy light cruisers parted company from the 


-. two slower cruisers and pelted away-to the southward. But there was 


‘only the South Pole there, beyond the waste of waters. The Glasgow, 
Kent, and Cornwall made off in pursuit, and were soon hull down. Our 


job, as the slowest ship, was to try to keep up with the battle-cruisers 


and act as repeating ship for their signals. In other words, we were 
in the front row of the stalls. And now a strange thing happened. A 
full-rigged sailing ship was sighted ahead, passing near the German 
cruisers, and it almost seemed that the ghost of an ancient line-of- 
battle ship had come for a lesson in modern warfare. I often wondered 


where that old ship was bound, and what she thought of our goings -— 


on! 

By now, the Scharnhorst and Gneisenau had opened fates a their 
‘guns were whipping the water into a fury round our battle-cruisers. 
Sturdee turned away to open the range and thus take advantage of 


his greater gun power; and shortly afterwards the enemy, too, turned 


away. The position was critical: our battle-cruisers and the German 
cruisers steaming away from orie another—separating at the rate of a 
mile in a minute and a half. Sturdee had not seen the sudden turn 


away of the enemy, owing to the dense smoke of his own ships. You — 
see the danger? If Sturdee steamed ~ away from the enemy for too _ 
ong, he might not get within range again before nightfall: and, once 


“night fell, the enemy might vanish. We signalled the enemy’s course 


_by searchlight and wireless, and after some minutes of suspense our — 


battle-cruisers turned once more in pursuit. But it was not till three 


-_ o’clock that they opened fire again. 


-mined now to finish him off. The German flagship, the Scharnhorst, 
was down by. the bows, and the top of her third funnel had been shot. 
away. At 4.15 she was listing heavily to port, and then she rolled 
over as yong suddenly exhausted, aes her bows under the water, 


_. The day was changing, to our disadvantage. The plumes of sipales 
_of the smaller fry away to the southward were no longer to be seen, 


and the Scharnhorst and Gneisenau, still seven or eight miles away, 
were almost lost in a grey haze, while our own ships were silhouetted 


against a bright sky, making easy targets. On we pressed, over the grey- 
green sea, racing over the rim of the world with the enemy making 


_ the running. 

And then things began to happen. Our battle-cruisers had manoeuvred 
themselves into a broadside action, with all their 12-inch guns bearing, 
but now they turned and steered straight for the enemy once more, 
like hounds which had been playing with their quarry but had deter- 


easy meat, they 
age, mot a single body. All her galla 


~ the: range was closing fast. Six miles now, and 


_ were utterly weary: her speed was very slow. At 5.4: 


‘ Nasi aes must be one of the feecdoemnes te years in aes 


pee ecw breeze, but: there wz 


their steel prison, down, ever so slowly, t 
on the unsounded bottom. Soaps 

The sky was overcast now, and the sea grey aa fhe 
nau still looked as trim as a yacht, but her. speed 


upon the water. She was firing still, straight and true, 

hear the whistle ‘of her shells and see the orange flash 
through the heavy smoke. Now she was clear of the 
nearer: her two foremost funnels were leaning together, 


circle, no longer under control, and wandered, listles 
the surface of the grey sea on this misty southern eveni 
was still flying, though it was torn to ribbons. We h 
‘now, and were closing the enemy, to give what help w 


gathered round our victim, the great grey hulls of the ships almos | 


motionless upon the water, and the sea-boats were lowered = 8 


Just before six the Gneisenau listed heavily to starboard, and the — 


red lead on her bottom made a sudden splash of colour in the du 
evening. For a whole minute she remained as though transfixed, taking . 


grey battle-dress, disciplined even in death, looking like giant amoebas _ 
floating upon the water. The seaboats plied among them, sorting the 
living from the dead, and albatrosses, gathered from nowhere, circled — 
low over the water. 

It was a famous victory, and. the enemy had made a gallant fight 
against odds. The news of. the rest of the battle was coming in by) 
wireless. The Cornwall, Kent, and Glasgow, putting on unheard-of — 
turns of speed, had sunk the Leipzig and Nuremberg, and the Bristol 


_ (which had had to be left behind) had captured a brace of colliers. Our 


ships returned to harbour in a seaworthy state, with only a nner 


of men killed and wounded. Only the Dresden had escaped, and 


she was run to earth at a Pacific Island some weeks later. 
pee yeas 501: iene indeed, but it was a day one does not forget. 


2 ; ese _ —Home Service 


history of the world; and yet there are still questions unanswered and © 
controversies unsettled. One of these is whether the British Government _ 


~ really seriously wanted an alliance with the U.S.S.R. in that last : summer 


een ee 


Foreign Roba 1919-1 939, Third Serie’ Vol. VII (HLM. Stationery 
Office, 50s.), which covers the weeks between August 15 and the actual 
outbreak of war on September 3; lies in the fact that it completes the 
detailed story, started in the previous volume, of the Anglo-Russian ; nego-— 


tiations. Yet it adds very little to what we already. know _ about these 


ssasae satis M. Gafencu, mes already ae on. to pee main Donte: in Les” 
confirm 


Government’s. real ‘intentions remains, as, Ged orn that of 
Russians’ motives and aims. The record of the military conversations 
Tike that of many subsequent ‘negotiations with ‘the Russians. A‘ 


formalities—poor Admiral ‘Drax was obviously, rather taken aba 
being asked for written credentials. One is, however, left unc 

reading these documents, what the Russians hoped to gain 
military conversations before a_ proper political agreemen 
reached. And one is equally uncertain how the British 
thought that the question of Russia’s demand to send 
Poland could be avoided or answered. Certainly the way 
with it, which, it appears from these document 
Russians about the Poles’ attitude—a typical examp 


‘to have interpreted their self-imposed rule of only 
minutes ' “where these add iesportent, Sercta 


_a last look at the world she was leaving. Then she turned turtle and — 
sank, and the sea was scattered with floating bodies, all dressed 1s 
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ee a - Creating a | Christian World | : i .. 4 
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< ie rae em By MARTIN NIEMOLLER forks he 


a 


“Sard of 1914 or the times = ste 


oO we really balicves ina Christian wieide Do we want to 
have or to create a Christian world? ‘We, in our part of the 
world, have had it for 1,000 years and more, and we have 
no longing to get it back after we have become rid of it at 


= hea I am speaking from the centre of Europe, from Germany; and 


_I am speaking as a Christian and as a churchman. What we have called 
a Christian world has been an illusion only ; this Christian world has 
resulted in unceasing wars, in enmity and in hatred, in colonialism and 
imperialism, and we are tired of our so-called. Christian past. This 


_ may well be understood; for we are ashamed of our past, and we do not 


wish to go back to the good old times which’ we ae dimly, the 
Sign of Hose aa : 
‘This very fact, that we do not want to go back to Ae days, is the 


first and basic sign of hope in our days; for every hope is based on an 


inward change, every hope depends on repentance; and we are meant 
to repent of what in the past we have called Christianity; it was 


- 


Christianity without Christ, without the spirit of Christ. And ts era 
_has come to a close; we no longer believe in Christianity. 
‘In what, then, do we believe? It is more than difficult to answer 
- this question; we in the heart of Europe do not believe in anything : 


we have lost confidencé in oursélves and in others, in ideals and in 
_ Systems. 
- fall back upon, nothing to rely upon, nothing to hope for. 


“We have become nihilists, knowing that we have nothing to 
, Yet this, 
exactly, is where we begin to repent, to re-think our entire situation, 


to ask for a new foundation. And it is the astonishing and pathetic 


_. fact that now, once more, people begin to turn to the Christian Churches 
_ for advice and for guidance. That does not mean that spiritual revival 


is at hand; but there is hunger, there is thirst, there is a definite longing 
to find a way out of frustration and despair; and everything depends 
on whether there will be an answer which will satisfy the longing, weary 
mind. It seems to me that people—and especially young people— 
“never have been more willing to listen, never have been more Sasi to 
accept sound advice than they are today. — 
I should not like to be misunderstood. This tendency is not of a 


et ‘religious kind; at least it is not directed to what we call eternal things. 


The main question is not: how to find God? For God is still far, far 
away; but the needs and perplexities of everyday life are near and 
urgent. There is a definite feeling that something is wrong with us, 
notwithstanding the fact that we have made a fast recovery during the 


last few years, that our standard of living is high, that our social and 


‘economic situation is improving constantly, that almost nobody in our 
midst is haunted by the idea of an impending new world war. Yet 
something is wrong, utterly wrong, in spite of all progress made; our 
generation has lost the meaning of life itself, of human life in this 
world. No doubt we live; but what for? We have become subject to 


the cruel law of nature; we have to fight the lonely struggle for self- 


preservation; and in this fight we are doomed from the very beginning. 


Even if we want to maintain our cherished ideals, we cannot in fact 


escape the consequences of the basically materialistic law of nature to 
which we are subject. It is here that the longing arises to become human 
again, the longing to be something different, the longing for freedom, 
for redemption. We know—maybe unconsciously—that the real mean- 
ing of our human life cannot be to live on each other’s expenses, to live 
against each other; and freedom, redemption, must mean to live with 
-each other and for each other. This is the reason why people turn 
to the Christian Church in our day; there is a vague feeling that here 
they might find the answer. 

- In these circumstances everything depends on the Church itself : 


will the Church bring the answer to those who otherwise will die - 
_ disillusioned and hopeless? Will the Church clearly point to Jesus 


_ Christ the Son of Man, and show that man is not subject to the law 
of nature but to the commandment of God? Will the Church bear 


witness to Jesus Christ the Son of God, and make it clear that man 


can live by faith in freedom, as God’s ‘child and his fellow-brother? 
ee ig Ae x. - 


become a Christian world? 


the Church and in what the Church.stands for: 


The opportunity in our days is great; perhaps it never has been as great 


as in today’s Europe, which has lost all its self-made confidence and 
is wide awake to listen to a message that brings salvation. Will Europe 
That we cannot know; but one thing is 
sure: this is a time of important decisions. The Christian Church all 
over the Continent is challenged to give an answer to those who want 
to know whether Christ is the answer, whether he really—here and now 
—is the Way, the Truth, the Life. Can man, through Him, be restored 
to a real human life in the midst of a world that threatens to de- 
humanise and to enslave the whole of mankind? 

There are a number of signs of hope: on both sides of the Curain 


7 


the Christian Church has ceased to be regarded as a merely religious — 
people no longer look at the Church as on something - 
they cannot remain — 


institution : 
negligible, that has no relevance to real life; 


indifferent towards her any more, they either hate or love her, . 


which means that the Church is taken seriously again; and people 
listen wherever the Church speaks out with reference to human life 
and to human relations, to social and economic questions, to national 
and international affairs. But these facts must not be misinterpreted: 
no doubt the time of secularism is over; few believe in any ideology, 
be it idealistic, be it materialistic. Even the communists do not believe 
in their communism, they stick to it because they know nothing better. 

Yet these same people, whe now turn to the Church for counsel, do 
so not from confidence and trust but from diffidence and disappoint- 
ment. Their approach is tentative, not definite; they put a question, 
they have not yet accepted the answer. They may even ask if the 
Church really has the answer. Nearly all people are interested in 
scholars and scientists, 
employers and employees, industrialists and workers, teachers and 
pupils, business men and farmers. They all want to find out; they all 
want to discuss their problems; they all gladly accept an invitation, 
extended to them by the Church, political parties, and trade unions, 
and they speak out freely and without restraint. But still they shrink 
back from any commitment. On the other hand, they do not want to 
let go, since they all feel that this might be the last straw. 

I think that this is a fairly true picture of the spiritual situation 
on the European continent. Coming here, you must not expect to find 


the masses flocking to the churches in order to attend services; but - 


you will find people everywhere concerned with the difficulties and 
problems of human existence and of human coexistence in today’s 
world; and you will find that these people are looking to the Christian 


Church with some vague and dim hope that here their questions might 
find an answer and their problems might be solved. 


The Church’s Opportunity 

Signs of hope: not more. The battle is being fought, but the battle 
is not yet won. And this battle is raging on both sides of the dividing 
line between east and west. For on both sides the spiritual situation 
is much the same: people do become aware of their loss and lack of 
direction, and people are looking round for reorientation in order toy 
become human again. The Church is meant to serve them, to help 
them in their dilemma, to bring the good news of God having become 
man, of God being truly human and wanting man to become human 
again. The danger today is that the Church will use and abuse the 
favourable situation to her own advantage, to the increase of her 
influence in the cultural, social, and political realm, to build a Christian 
world by the methods and after the pattern of any other secular system. 
Then the new Christian world will be as bad as the old Christian 


world has been; it soon will be as ungodly and inhuman as any of its © 


predecessors, or even worse. Clericalism is no medicine against secular- 


ism; but a Church which wants to help people for Christ’s sake to 
live a godly and human life, which knows that to give is more blessed 
than to receive, that to serve is better than to dominate, a Church 
obedient to her Master and following Him in His footsteps, may become 
His instrument for changing this world into something better by chang- 
ing mankind into something better, even in today’s Europe. 

—Home Service 


ELDEN was an elusive person: indeed, he seems to have shunned the crown to commit to prison those who ee to con 
and he acted as counsel for Sir Edmund Hampden v 
is gee on that account. 


publicity with such success that, considering his stature, we know | 

surprisingly little about him. Had he wished, he might have 

obtained judicial office, even the Great Seal, but he appears to” 
-have dodged the three things which usually stir men’s ambition: office, 
honour, and responsibility. He was. comparatively well-off, probably - 
because he held the lucrative appointment of steward to the Earl of 
Kent. So he might be described as a land agent, but a land agent of a 
type now almost extinct. We have no word to describe his profession 
‘adequately; but the French have—the word feudiste, the expert in the 
lore of fiefs and tenures; the meticulous, though not necessarily dry-as- 
dust, custodian and interpreter of musty rolls and records.’ Something 
of the parchment by which he was surrounded may have got imto 


DAVID OGG sents the second of two talks on John Selden 


the general one of the legality of the loan, but something m 
and therefore more readily determinable, namely, the adequa 
return made by the gaoler, when served with the writ of habe 
In this case, the return made by the gaoler was simply that the 
prisonment was at the command of the king, with no. other cal 
specified; and, according to the advécates of the prerogativ oe 
sufficient. ‘ 
reason had not been accepted by the courts as a justification for con 7 
_ tinued. detention. 
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When this case came before King’ s Bench: the point | at 


But to Selden it was insufficient, because in the past such a 


For all this he could produce chapter and verse; 4 


Selden’s composition; for he was apie cations, respectable, and here his learning was enlisted in the cause of liberty. — At the time, 


(it has to be confessed) dull. 


é 


The Rector of Health 


Though he lived to be seventy he does not appear to have enjoyed 
good health. But many men, obliged to submit to a strict regime, live 
to a ripe old age. This matter of-health may be of some importance as 
a factor influencing the quality of his literary output: indeed, it is 
possible that Selden studied intensely and wrote extensively not because 
his health was good but because it was bad. After all, the normal 


“man, accustomed to some balance of activities, could not have accumu-_ 


lated such-a mass of learning as he did. I. would even suggest that he 
may be regarded as one of the earliest examples in our history of what 
might be called a valetudinarian tradition, a tradition maintained by 
a succession of men who were obliged, because of some physical — 
deficiency, whether real or imaginary, to stand, as it were, on the margin © 
of events, and to survey those events with a detachment not easily. 
attainable by others whose physical constitution encouraged active inter- 
vention in the rough and tumble of life. Men like—to take the 


‘such conduct needed: some courage. With Eliot and others he was sent Bes 
to the Tower in 1629, and later to other prisons. e 
ended in 1631, for an unusual reason. He was released at the request 
of two peers who wanted his expert help in a lawsuit on which they ~ oa 
were engaged. His learning had got ion’ into Prison, and his learnin; ah 
got him out. A 4s 


‘His imprisonment 


At this point, you’ might be tempted to. ak’ were Selden. and his 


colleagues right; were the Stuarts and their advisers wrong? We cannot ~ 
always give a definite answer to a straightforward question; but we 
can narrow it somewhat by asking if Selden was making an honest and 
accurate use of his sources. Honest, yes; accurate, not always; because c. 
accuracy in the interpretation of material so technical is a relative term; _ 
relative to the stage reached in textual criticism, and dependent on the is 
possibility of finding modern words which adequately convey the mean- _ 
ing of what was expressed in medieval Latin or Norman French. After at 
all, Selden was not a philosopher, but a lawyer and antiquary. We can | 
form our own impression of the reasonableness of the philosopher, but — 2 
with the lawyer and antiquary we must either accept what they say or 
examine for ourselves the sources on which they .are ‘dependent. - 


eighteenth \century alone—Shaftesbury, whose chronic invalidism Accordingly, for any understanding of Selden, or of the movement in — E 


helps to account for his condemnation of ‘enthusiasm’, or religious 


which he played such a part, we must look at the literary material of 


excess; or Gibbon, whose: seclusion enabled him to survey history which he, with Coke, Eliot, and Spelman, | was 2 Renate: such effective use. 


as. a record, half amusing, half tragic, of human folly and crime. 
From this point of view, Selden was a spectator rather than an actor; 
and that, too, at a time when the Civil War prompted men to take sides. 

But Selden was no recluse. We know from other evidence that he 
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In 1624 there had appeared in print Heres 's Mirror os Justices, the = 


consorted with Hobbes and Ben Jonson, both of them not only good work of a chamberlain and fishmonger of the city of London in the © 


talkers but having that quality more rare, the power to stimulate 
conversation in others. Hobbes is reported—and we can. well believe 
the report—to have made such extravagant statements in his talk that 
Selden had sometimes to leave the room in protest; Jonson, on the 
other hand, had more respect for the susceptibilities of his erudite 
friend: he described him as only a post-Elizabethan could describe a | 
man: fe. 
You that have been 

Ever at home, yet have all countries seen, 

And, like a compass, do your circle fill 

Of general knowledge; watched men, manners too, 

Heard what times past have said, seen what our’s do. 


in which the quiet of his study was sharply contrasted with the turmoil 
outside. 


enter it in what he conceived to be the cause of liberty. By the sixteen- 
twenties he was coming to be regarded as an honorary consultant in 
those controversies which were widening the breach between Crown and 
of irsprisonment. 
the famous protest of December 1621, when the Commons insisted that 


their liberties were their birthright, and not mere concessions from the 
_ king. But it was not until the reign of Charles I that he played a 


4 


of manuscripts brought together by that 
close friend of Selden’ s—Sir Robert Bruce 
Commons, and his part in these controversies led to his first experience was afterwards given to the nation by the Co 
Although he was not yet a member of the House the nucleus of the great store of manuscrij 
of Commons, he was known to have taken a leading part in preparing — In Selden’s time it was disposed in what must 
‘most remarkable of private libraries. The volu 
Ayan large room of the family mansion, wh 
ia old House of Commons; d as Cotton 
ae cS - eEpoole part. In 1627 he was foremost in the debates on the ies of members of = Cpppass gave them 


time of Edward I. In addition to his business and office, Horn had two- 
assets : 
to have arisen from some injustice which he had experienced at the 
hands of royal officials; the antiquities consisted mainly of some dubious — 
traditions about Anglo-Saxon times. Allowing. free rein to his fancy, 
_ Horn combined the two in what he called a mixture of horn and ivory 
—we would call it a skit—and he purported to prove that, as early | 
as Alfred’s reign, the’ king’s subjects were fully protected against in-— - 
_ justice; indeed, according to this erudite fishmonger, that model king 
had hanged no less than forty-four unjust judges in one year. In 


a grievance and a taste for antiquities. The grievance appears ~ 


_ order to interpret Horn, what was needed was not so much an accurate 
_ scholarship as an ordinary sense of humour. The first of these was £ 
_ The stay-at-home had thus the whole world for his province, a world being slowly evolved; the second Selden never ‘possessed, So the Mirror : 
was a glass in which the majestic lines of our venerable constitution 
- could be seen towering above the mists. of antiquity. All this w was B08 pel 
By nature he shrank from that turmoil; but he did not hesitate to in the seventeenth century. 


Another canonical book was to be ioe in the magnifice n 


ee a | 
imprisonment, i 


ent of © a 
nae lien on the lette: 


Mebetves: of spss Tg and each : 


was surmounted by the ust of a Roman emperor. By some 


: fate the Emperor Nero presided over a mass of literary 
vic , of supposedly unimpeachable authenticity, proving the con- 
al scruple and rectitude of our early rulers; for, on Nero’s top 


there were the exemplary laws enacted by Anglo-Saxon, kings 


Ine to Edward. On his third shelf, and placed first, was a remark- 
le piece of evidence, commonly known as the Modus tenendi Par- 


_ liamentum, having the shelf mark Nero: C.1. Incidentally, and here 
_ Surely is an example of our innate conservatism, when the present- -day 
~ student applies at the British Museum for Nero C.1, he is handed 
the document which formerly reposed under the sardonic grin of that 


-potentate. Even the title of this manuscript appeared to prove the 


-anti-Stuart case in favour of the parliamentarians, because it stated that 
_ this guide to cw ascents es card had been recited to the ners 
himself. 

SF Kave: cited nee two sources, Horn’ 's Mirror and the Modus. as 
_ extreme examples of a great mass of material from which the par- 


tention that the early Stuarts were innovators. At this. point, it may 
~ well be asked: how did this interpretation first come to be ques- 
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tioned? Characteristically, of the two sources, the Modus was the first — 


to ‘incur. suspicion, because the internal evidence showed a medieval, 
- not Saxon, origin; but, on the other hand, the London fishmonger 
_ appears to have retained his good reputation. for a longer period, possibly 

because humour is less easily discernible than error, and even Selden 


liamentary lawyers, in perfect good faith, derived proof of their con-— 


regarded the Mirror not as a joke but as a valuable piece of historical. 
% evidence. He had his doubts, however, about the Modus; and he was. 
E pete a contribution to: the science of historical criticism when he 


_ maintained that it could not have on an lhe earlier oo ue four- 

teenth century.» é 

__ Meanwhile, a more extreme view, that the’ decumene was spurious, 

2 was put forward by a slightly younger contemporary, the famous 
~ William Prynne. ‘ Crop-eared Prynne ’, as he was called, is well known. 


3 


qualities which, by contrast and comparison, help to bring Selden into 


3 sharper relief. Both came from yeoman stock; they went from Oxford — 
to the Inns*of Court; they were both heavyweights in the arena of — 


to us as the author of Histriomastix, which cost him his ears; he had — 


- learning, and they each wrote a great deal, practically all of it now 


- unreadable. Both suffered, 
opposition to the Stuarts. But, in temperament, no two men could 


though in different degrees, from their - 


_ be more completely contrasted, The dignified and retiring Selden was 


the antithesis of the robust and headlong Prynne, who was never 
out of trouble; indeed, in a constantly changing world he timed his 
_ activities in such a manner as to ensure repeated series of 


HE late President of the Royal Academy, speaking to his 
pupils, was reported to have said recently: ‘This teaching 
business is a rotten game’. I suppose there are people who 


“sonally, having tried a good many games, I have never found any 
_ other so exciting or so rewarding. 

I was lucky : I began to teach at a time when change and progress 
were in the air; but we were still near enough to the days when it 
was thought that all that was needed to make a schoolmaster was 
a book and a cane. In fact, my first day at Rugby could hardly have 
been more typical of that period. After a few words of welcome 
_ from the headmaster I was passed on to the head of the Modern 
- Language Department to be briefed for my job. This gentleman, a 
_ member of a famous Anglo-Swiss family of schoolmasters, handed me 
on a Slip of paper a list of the classes I was to teach and the names 
_ of a few of the books I was to use. We then, for some twenty minutes, 
issed in French, and I may say in complete agreement, the 
aoe’ 
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, By J. H. BRUCE LOCKHART 


feel like that (though they do not usually say so), but per-— 


tara and the Star Chamber should end his life as a paid, or ne 
truly unpaid, servant of a Stuart. But in this we can see one important — 


h ‘hes continued ‘o erie as if for" dear life. i ae 


It may seem surprising that a man who had suffered so much : eb ee 


characteristic of the seventeenth-century revolution which links Prynne— 


closely with Selden. Both men were protagonists on behalf of parlia- 


ment, particularly of the rights of the House of Commons; both men 
made sacrifices by their defence of what they believed to be the tradi- 
tional constitution, but neither had any doubt that the Crown was — 
an essential element in that constitution. It was this that preserved some — 
degree of continuity in the struggles of the seventeenth century; broken, | 
it is true, by the Commonwealth and Protectorate, but restored in 
1660, and remodelled in 1689. We have been fortunate in our revolu- 


_tions in this, that always we have had something either to perpetuate — 


or to restore. Of that tradition, Selden and Prynne, so violently con- 
trasted in character and career, were the consistent and unflinching 


exponents. - 


Another claim of Selden to commemoration is that by his example 


ing in this country. In all the fields of activity to which he devoted. 
himself, whether the history of the common law, or research into 
antiquities, or the study of Hebrew and Arabic, he insisted on resort 


to originals. When, in 1887, a society was founded to promote the — 


editing and publishing of original texts relating to the medieval con- 
Stitution, it was fitting that it should be named the Selden Society; 


and in the many learned volumes which it has produced, we have a — 
_ memorial such as would have stirred the enthusiasm of even Selden 


himself, a memorial more enduring than any monument of stone; for 
all this original material, now available in scholarly editions, has 
enabled the medievalist to reconstruct much of the fabric of the medieval. 
world. Here we have one of the remoter peg Saw ee of the Ee 


set by Selden. 


Then there was his generosity. He gave a large part of his library to 


the Bodleian, where the modern visitor, as he enters that great library, 


is confronted, at the foot of the main staircase, by a portrait of Selden, 


-a portrait which, by its revelation of a certain delicacy and refinement 


of feature, provides one of the best commentaries on the man himself. 
In. this way the Bodleian acquired about 8,000 printed books and 
manuscripts, in each of which- Selden inscribed his main article of 
faith epi ravrds rip ehevbepiay 5 3 * liberty above all things’. Today it 
is held by some that liberty is so precious that it must be rationed; by 
others, it is thought so desirable that it must be forced on those who- 
do not want it. Selden was of neither class. He would have dispensed 
it in generous measure, but only to those who showed some desire 
for its acquisition and some capacity for its exercise. Here, surely, 
we have the essence of that freedom which we distinguish from 
licence, and identify with both order and opportunity in the well- 
balanced state.—Third Programme 


aati. in Education 


delights of French cooking, after which I took my leave. As I opened 
the door, however, he called me back, fixed me sternly with his single 
but very formidable eye, and said: ‘ But remember, eef zey so much as 


‘turn zeir heads—tree hundred lines! ’ 


With this somewhat medieval if wholesome advice as my only pre- 
paration, I was surprised to find myself immediately plunged into a 
whirl of educational experiment which for 1912 could only be described 
as extremely advanced. Self-governing classes, abolition of marks, 
direct method, psycho-analysis, staff discussions with anyone from any- 
where who had a new idea, however far-fetched and however fantastic 
—these followed so fast on one another’s heels that people must have 
wondered if we were not abandoning education for experiment. It was 
all very confusing, and it was uncomfortably hard for a beginner to 
know if he were making good as a teacher or not. In that respect I owe 
a great debt to an American professor who came in to listen to one 
of my French lessons. As the lesson ended, he advanced down the room 
with outstretched hand. ‘Mr. Bruce Lockhart’, he said, shaking me 


_ and his generosity he did much to encourage a high standard of learn- ~ 


. aetna i. the find in “full view of ‘my a ae of middle-school 
toughs, ‘ that is the most winsome class that I have ever heard ’. This, - 
as you may. imagine, was almost too much for the manners of the ‘ win- 


some class’, but it kindled a first spark of confidence in a bewildered — 


on comparison with the thin 
enthusiasm must come before c 
‘stand and to care passionately for a gre 


fault with anything that falls far below it—an 
not only sincere but it will be his own. Fortunately a 
naturally to the young, while a carping spirit is always unlo 
age—or, indeed, at any other; so it was not long before ent 
returned to its place and debunking quietly disappeared. has +* 
In the meantime, I had been feeling more and more pees 
it was an ill-balanced education that gave no real Place to m 
and the arts, or that looked upon them merely as a not very pret < 
pastime for the few. I could see no reason why they should be con= 
sidered less important than any other school subject. I therefore set out 
to give them a real place in the curriculum and in the life of the: 
school. I hoped, incidentally, that the increase in sensibility, imagination, 7 
and enjoyment of work which they would bring with them would more — 
than compensate for the time stolen from strictly academic pursuits. It 2 
would take years of evidence to establish such a contention, I know, 


young schoolmaster, who some forty years later is still grateful. 
‘A Colossus Among: Headmasters 
Then Dr. Macphee came to Rugby—a colossus among headmasters, 
and incomparably the greatest human being i it has been my good fortune 
ever to meet. He was a man of vision too, and progress continued; 
but what one best remembers is that for the next ten years we had the 
privilege of seeing what education could mean to boys—and masters— 
when it brought them into daily contact with real greatness and real 
wisdom. Stories of Vaughan are innumerable but there is one which 
‘I think shows better than most the stature of the man. A boy in my. 
house became desperately ill with rheumatic fever. He had been in bed 
all through the Easter term and through the Easter holidays, and now, 
half way through the summer term, he was lying sandbagged from 
~head to foot, to prevent the slightest movement in case his heart should 


give out. One day my telephone rang: ‘The headmaster would like 
to see you in the sanatorium garden if you would join him there’. I 


hurried over in some anxiety, to find Vaughan striding up and down — 


the lawn in front of two London specialists and the school doctor. 
Vaughan was speaking: ‘ Do you really think ’, ne said, ‘ that there is 
any chance that that boy will live? ’: 

“No one can say for sure; while there is life, you ow. there is hope’. 

“I am not asking for official verdicts ’, said Vaughan. ‘I am asking 
you as man to man, do you honestly believe that if he stays in that 
bed now he will ever leave it alive; because I am certain he won’t. 
I think the only hope is to get him home where he might regain 
the will to live’. 
But we couldn’t possibly take the risk or the responsibility of moving 
him; he’d probably die before you got him to the station ’ 

‘Yes’, said Vaughan, ‘he might, but I know that he will die if he 
- stays in that bed. Well, if you won’t take the responsibility, I will’. 
- And with a wide gesture, as if sweeping them aside, he left them, 

seized me by the arm,. and said: ‘Come along, we'll get him off 
' tomorrow’. Thereupon he telephoned the manager of the L.M.S.,_ 
persuaded him to put a hospital coach on the Inverness express and 
_ to stop it at a wayside station in Perthshire, and next morning himself 
_ saw the boy into the train. The next time I saw that boy was in 
Switzerland. He had heard I was at Wengen and he had skied over 
from Grindelwald to see me. 


Is anyone asking what this has to do with teaching* Nochina: I 


suppose, but it has everything in the world to do with schoolmastering. — 
My next venture was seven years as headmaster of Cargilfield. Much 
‘as I would like to tell you of experiences there, I can mention only — 
two things that it taught me. It gave me a great determination to try 
to keep alive the intense joy in learning which comes so easily to most — 
_ children of that age, and which this thing we call education so often 
_ destroys. And it convinced me that-if I could afford for my owh. son - 
either a good prep. school or a good. public school, but not both, rT 
should unhesitatingly choose the prep. school. 
_ After that interlude I returned to: the public school word, ‘but. ie 
_ time in the north, at-Sedbergh. Sedbergh is one of the oldest. of the 
public schools, and it is not surprising that even in the distant past boys - 
came there from all over Britain, because the freedom of its countryside 
and the beauty of its fells and rivers make it the most ideal corner of - 
England for a boy to be brought up in. When I was at Sedbergh as a 
boy we had a great reputation for rugger and we lived a fairly spartan” 
_ life. This, coupled with the natural tendency of old boys to picturesque 


embroidery of the exploits of their youth, led to some exaggerated 


notions of what the place was like. One tale, for instance, about running 
up a mountain every morning before breakfast, was widely repeated. 
Even when I returned there in 1937 I often found mothers enquiring 
with pathetic anxiety if it were still true. And they looked at me 
with frank disbelief when I assured them that it never had been. 

I soon found that into our schools, and particularly in sixth form 
work, there had come from the universities a most unlikable spirit of — 
debunking. It. npc area under the name of ‘ Teaching’ boys to think | 
- for themselves’. But what it really meant was teaching boys that to. 


_ think the same as anyone else—and more particularly to think the same 


as their elders—was the hallmark of stupidity, that to admire or show — 
enthusiasm was slightly vulgar, and that to criticise was the only 
_ function of the superior intelligence. eee seemed to have forgotten — 


but it was at least encouraging that exactly five years.after we invaded — 
our time-table to make room for the arts, we had our all-time record : 
year in the scholarship history of the school. I am prepared,. moreover, — : 
to maintain that of all educational activities the most rewarding is a_ 
Seee, school orchestra. Some sixty boys, scholars and athletes, seniors — 
and juniors, scientists and linguists, work together under one man cca ; 
a couple of hours on end, as busy as bees and as happy as kings, and — 
dealing with the great works of the world. Of what other subjects can 
one say as much? > 
_ Adventure and controversy never seem to end in encanta For | 
the past five years I have lost no opportunity of making a nuisance of 
myself in public and in private, to try to prevent certificates and money 
grants from becoming the whole aim and purpose of grammar school — 
teaching, and to try to keep for the schools a little liberty and little — 
margin of time to give some breadth, some originality, and some — 
adventure to their education. How necessary that is may be ~ 
_ judged by a story told us by a professor at a recent conference. On the © 
way there he had called at a local secondary school and asked the head- 
master how many periods a week he gave to his sixth form outside 
their scholarship or certificate work. ‘ None at all’, was the answer. 
‘I know it’s monstrous, but the only chance these boys of mine have vs 
of going to a university is to win a scholarship—so what? » ie 
This is not the place for dealing with such a question, but it is in 


_ fact the biggest problem that faces education, and it concerns you all, — 


because it will need the understanding and the help of everyone who 
wants: education for his children to be, and to remain, not a ‘rotten 
game” but a = SATE adventure. —North of Pe, Home AE, 


You c can reasonably ae thret things of a writer whe produces a upokee 
book on the architecture of a past period. You can ask that his book be~< 
copiously and suitably illustrated; that his descriptions of houses or 
_ districts previously known to yourself. illuminate your past visits, showing _ 
you points of interest that you have missed; and finally that he will bring 
“to life and make you want.to visit the many places on his itinerary which — 
-are bound to be unknown to you. Mr.’ Raymond Francis, in Looking for 
Elizabethan. England (Macdonald, -18s.),- scores” well on the first.two — 
counts, ‘his book being illustrated with= nearly- 100 admirably~ selected — 
photographs; it is concerning the third and most difficult of the require- 
ments that one has one’s doubts. Mr. Francis clearly loves the Elizabethans _ 
and has the most excellent taste; he very properly ‘prefers the houses of 
the unpretentious Elizabethan merchant or farmer to the great pepe 
-of the courtiers. But the attempt to describe one art in terms of ano 
is almost always such a desperately difficult attempt. How few of us. saa 
read for any length of time descriptions of towns or houses” which cleo ro 
never visited! Realising, one suspects, that this is so Mr. Francis has | 
interlaced his architectural observations with a number of . anecdotes, many 
of which illustrate the avarice and cruelty of the Tudor ‘gentry As well as 
their panache, with a series of biegraphical sketches and a fair amount ore 
what may be termed ‘ asides’, in which his particular prejudices may a 
aired. This gives the book that air of formlessness which one has’ ‘grown — 
to expect of books entitled Looking For . . simply because of the © % 
difficulty of the task their authors have set themselves. i sent s. 
When this has been said, however, it remains true that you going 
_ Mr. Francis’ way—if_you are visiting Devon or Kent, as 


grammar schools or inns—you would be well advised pack his b 
He has set himself the aim of adding to the pleasure of 


and of increasing our interest in our pe iN: 
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period, ‘La Couseuse ’, with its very 


Ba, harmonisation of greys. Nor is this 
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without which they would be posters | 7% ot 
_ and with which they are the radiant | 
ra expressions of an epic love for people 
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_ Corbusier at the Hanover Gallery is. 
~ doubly to be welcomed in that it 


paintings owe to Corbusier’s ideas. 
_ But whereas Léger is forthright and 
__extravert, Corbusier’s images are 


_ 
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. heightened with colour: real charmers these. Then at the Parsons 


__and happiness are not, for once, 
_ embarrassing. : ey 


_ For Corbusier’s later paintings owe as" 


_ Corbusier’s tormented and _ poign- 
_ antly personal. There is a romantic 
_ sensuality in these subtle water-colour | 


a much negative evidence can be found é 
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ACH time I see a group of paintings or 
| I am more convinced than ever of his genius and his capacity 
for self-renewal. His retrospective exhibition at the Marl- 
<4 borough has been no exception, in spite of its limitations—a 
preponderance of still-lifes and the presence of only one work on a 
Léger is often spoken of, especially in this country, as a coarse 

painter. Those who hold this view are _ 

advised to take the opportunity to see § 
one of the key works of his early 


subtle tonal relations, its breathtaking 


delicacy ldst in the bright and forth- 
right works of Léger’s maturity. It 
- only goes underground, te nourish the 
bold, brash exteriors of these secular 
icons with a strain of tenderness | 


and things. Léger’s art is the promise || @ 
_ of an earthly paradise where health 9 fon 


The show of water-colours by Le 


‘coincides with’an exhibition of Léger. 


much to Léger’s style as Léger’s later- # 


_ involved and hermetic; where Léger’s Eq JF 
_ imagination is simple and universal, eae 


compositions which implies the pre- 

sence of an element in his architecture 

_ that is not at once apparent but may 
well contain its secret. aes 

_ If the Léger and Corbusier exhibi- 

tions provide positive evidence in 

support of the platitude that the young 

men of French painting today are 

__ those who are most advanced in years, 


for it in the many works by Frenchmen of later generations now to be 
seen in London. There is one exception—a recent Buffet at the Mayor 
- Gallery, a still-life of flowers in a vase, designed with strength and 


painted with imagination” The Mayor also has pictures by Civet,’ 


Venard, and Lagrange. Gimpel’s have recent water-colours by Singier, 


“now imitating Kandinsky as ingratiatingly as he once did Klee.. 


Happily they also have a set of Chagall’s La Fontaine etchings 


Gallery (till December-18 only) there is a whole anthology of the 
younger Frenchmen, quite adequately selected. And at the Adams 
Gallery are Bellias, Minaux, and Montané, three of the artists lately 
commended in these columns as the hopes of French painting. For my 
part, I cannot share my colleague’s enthusiasm. These painters seem 
to me to be cooking up a picturesque, sentimental, and above all 


. : ; % 


\ a 
drawings by Léger 


Sketch for ‘Les Constructeurs ’, by Fernand Léger, from the exhibition 
; at Marlborough Fine Art, Ltd. 
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= By DAVID SYLVESTER sa eka) prone 


interior). It is curious that painters so adept at conveying a mood of 
sickly lassitude should be working in the tradition of achievements 
whose value lies precisely in their burning vitality. Of this vitality we 
have just received a vivid reminder through the Tate’s acquisition of — 
a wonderful fauve portrait by Matisse. + 

The other special attraction at the Tate now (tomorrow there will 


be a third, a David Jones retrospective) is an exhibition of G. F. 


Watts. This is a Watts bowdlerised in 
_the same fashion as certain Victorian 
poets have been in selections edited 
by eminent modern poets. Much as 
one would like to be smart enough to 
regret that this selection insists on the 
portraits at the expense of the morali- 
ties, it has to be confessed that one 
cannot but be grateful for its chosen 
- emphasis. Indeed, when it comes to 
the subject-pictures, even ‘ The Sower” 
of the Systems ’, painted in 1902, can- 
not really be taken seriously, as Mr. 
David Loshak, in a preface to the. 
catalogue, would have us do on the 
grounds that it is ‘a work in which 
Boccioni or the early Kandinsky might .. 
have detected a community of enter- ~ 
prise ’. If Watts has to be justified in 
this perverse fashion, Redon would be 
a more relevant comparison than 
Kandinsky, and an incomparably more 
relevant one than Boccioni. Moreover, 
if precursors of Kandinsky are to be 
“sought among the Victorians, surely 
there are late Turners more to the 
point than Watts’ turgid fantasy? 
-It might be said that Watts was a 
Victorian Augustus John, or rather 
that John is an Edwardian Watts. 
~They are both distinguished portrait- 
painters given to inventing ambitious 
figure-compositions intended to con- 
vey a message. They both aspire to 
the Italian grand manner. They are 
both highly eclectic, yet able to stamp 
‘their unmistakable personalities on 
all their diverse productions. They 
both draw cleverly in an old master-ish 
way but are fundamentally weak and 
picturesque draughtsmen. They both 
crystallised for popular consumption 
certain moral or immoral attitudes which were very much of the period. 
They both acquired a personal legend, as well as the Order of Merit. 
It may even be that John was influenced as a portraitist by Watts, 
perhaps without knowing it, for he often romanticises his sitters in 
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a curiously similar fashion, especially when they are bards. It is certain — 


that Watts is the finer artist, because of his greater capacity for taking 
pains and his surer grasp of the grand manner. 

The institution early in the present century of scholarships in the 
fine arts tenable at the British School at Rome was doubtless largely 
inspired by a veneration akin to Watts’ for the High Renaissance. The 
exhibition, the first of its kind, now at the Leicester Galleries, of works 
by holders of these scholarships in 1953-54 does not suggest that they 
have found much stimulus in the Sistine Chapel or the Stanzas, but 
it does suggest that the best of them, Heinz Inlander and Albert 
Herbert, have been helped by their stay in Rome to find themselves. 
It is a pity that there is no contribution from Michael Andrews, easily 
the most promising painter of those eligible for the exhibition. 
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From this new culture of the air we finally see, 
Far-shining in excellence, what our Mother, the 
Nicest daughter of Chaos, would 
Admire could she look in a glass, 


And what, in her eyes, is natural: it is the old - 
_ Grand style of gesture we watch as, heavy with cold, — 
_ The top-waters of all her 
Northern seas take their vernal plunge, — 


And suddenly her desolations, salt as blood, _ 
Prolix yet terse, are glamorously carpeted 
With great swatches of plankton, 
Delicious spreads of nourishment, 


While, in her realm of solids, lively dots expand, 
Companionship becomes an unstaid passion, and 
Leaves by the mile hide tons of c : ie 
Pied pebbles that will soon be birds. og 


Now that we know how she looks, she seems more mysterious 
Than when, in her partibus infidelibus, 
We painted sizzling dragons 
And wizards reading upside down, 


- But less approachable: where she joins girl’s-ear lakes 

To bird’s-foot deltas with lead-blue squiggles hg makes, gon 
_ Surely, a value-judgment, 
‘ Of pure things Water is the best ’, a ee 


But how does she rank wheelwrights? One doubts if she knows 
Which sub-species of folly is peculiar to those __ 
Pretty molehills, where on that 

_ Pocket-handkerchief of a cog 


_— 


The syntax paces peering down sleepily at 
A crenelated shore, the tired old diplomat ¥ = 
Becomes embarrassed—Should he. ae: f 
pine for ‘ our great good ally >, scowl 


At‘ eat vast and detestable empire ’; orchoose | 
The sneer reserved for certain Soutien countries ‘ Whose 
, Status and moral climate, eerleee ; # 
We have no desire, sir, to emulate ’ ? os. 


- But why we should feel neglected on mountain drives, 
Unpopular in woods, is quite clear; the older lives 
Have no wish to be stood in on gs 
Rows or at right-angles: below, es 


Straight as its rail-roads, cutting diagonally across — 
A positivist republic, two lines of moss 
Show where the Devil’s Causeway | 
Drew pilgrims seven gods ago, 


And on this eve of whispers and tapped telephones 
Before the Ninth Catastrophe, square corner-stones 
Still distinguish a fortress ; P fee Re CD 
Of the High Kings from untutored rock. thee, Ding See 


> ~ 


‘Tempting to mortals is the fancy of half-concerned eae rs . 


2 “one in the sky, of a bored Thunderer who turned = iy i 


From the Troy-centred griefto Ba ga 


| Watch the Hippemolgoi drink their milk. ik Scat ate ames ee es 


eek “Of high SEs will as ie: Be aie 
eis ie our as has declined, ate 


Good manners will ask easy ‘riddles ke ‘Why are all” ay sts a: eae 
The rowdiest marches and the - ses ’ 
Most venomous iambics composed 2 
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_ By lame clergymen? °, a will tell no ies which cane in ‘worse 
Disaster than that of the tipsy poet who cursed Toto eee 
__A baby for whom later me ; 


He came to sigh—So we were ‘auch, 


Dercee! the Greater Baaiier came and ‘the ‘police 

Who go with them, when the long rivers ran through p peace 
_ And the holy laws of Speech were 

Held in awe, even by evil tongues> "02 el eee 


And manners, may be, will stand us in better stead, ms ee 
Down there, than a kantian conscience: from overhead uF ae 2 
Much harm is discernible? 5B A Ne de ee aria 5s 


Farms unroofed and cinseh pis a wrecked 5 i 


In the Second Assaults ae to an ungrieving shy 
_As still they look, too many fertilities lie ; 
In dread of the tormentor’s HKF 
Fondling finger, and in (the: few 4th 
‘That still have poky shops “aa aradicnces- of one, 
‘Many are overweight, the pious peasant’s only 0B, 
Goading their crumpled faces BS + 
Down Sete giat o Ria cre Jae Se tees 


ee 


Dreams of cities where his cows are inion ‘When ree wise 
Wilt in the glare of the Shadow, the stern advise Bree 
_. Tribute and the ee cy Sena eee 

Already talk Its Simp RTA iat Ste eee 


~ ‘oe 
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Pestans a ast stand in the passes will be nee 

By those whose Valhalla would be nearine. verse | 

Or arias by Rossini = es det mi 
_ Between two entrees by Caréme, — ae AAP Re 


a i” ee aw 


on 


We vane So. But wha oa Cupid’s Satine would care to bet? 
More than one World’s Bane has been scotched iar eae Aa 
Justice during his Te Deum : Joe 
_ Slipped aay, sighing from the hero” s paw, ia Fa| aid ee 

; as 


And Earth, till, the am will fa herself she has’ never t 


he, 


2S 


"Sings misled ‘Acheos perished 
Upon Sicilian Tourble> Pca 


Ts woods ‘where tig S 


: STakeewood and Powell 


By JOHN RAYMOND 


IXTEEN | years ago Cyril Connolly wrote in The Enemies of 
» Promise that. he regarded Christopher Isherwood as ‘a hope of 
English Fiction’. ‘I have suggested’, Mr. Connolly went on, 
“how dangerous that fatal readability . of his might become ’. 

_ Christopher Isherwood’s first novel, All the Conspirators, appeared in 
1928; Anthony Powell’s first book, Afternoon Men, was published 


ae within three years of it. To any critic looking at the state of the con- 


/ 


¥ 


_ 


~ 
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_ temporary novel at the time, these two gifted young men must have 
_ stood out as representing a new phase in the novel of the period. They 
had much in common—the same clicking camera-shutter style, the 
same clear, hard, photographic eye, the same taut athletic power of 
rendering dialogue. Both had the same fatal readability. Both: were the 
_ Most persuasive of literary salesmen. __ 

Isherwood achieved this reputation early ‘on in his life as a “writer. 
ENot certainly with his first novel, All the Conspirators, but with Sally 
Bowles and Goodbye to Berlin, ‘both published in the early ’thirties. 
What a change they made after the lush tropic prose of the mandarins! 
_ Yet another exciting quality in Isherwood’s Berlin novels was their 
wonderfully caught sense of doom: the great city about to be raped and 
sealed off for spiritual destruction by the nazis—the golden girls and 
lads in their leather shorts, the monocled barons, the seedy cosmopoli- 
tan business men, all about to be swallowed in the smoke of the burning 


_ Reichstag. Isherwood’s overtones were concealed, skilfully implicit. The - 
_ voices—voices in the Nowaks’ living-room, in Frau Schroeder’s kitchen 
—could be heard prophesying war, but. they were domestic and con- — 
_ temporary, not ancestral. Apart from his terrible mothers—the mother in . 


All the Conspirators or Mrs. Vernon in The Memorial—Isherwood 
__ kept his mythology out of his fiction. He found a more fruitful soil for 
it in the experimental plays that he wrote with W. H. Auden. 

Anthony Powell, on the other hand, seemed to have no mythology 
at all. Afternoon Men was a deadpan, beautifully witty study of a 
handful of drifting young men and women on the fringes of Soho, 
Chelsea, and Knightsbridge in the early "thirties. Like all Powell’s 
earlier work, it is written in a hard, dry, monochromatic style, and in 
short sentences: that declare the same uncompromising reaction to 


_ Georgian prose as Isherwood’s writing. Powell followed up his first 


book with Venusberg, a richly comic excursion into the diplomatic 
world of a small Baltic capital. In his next novel, From a View to 
Death, he ventured ‘into the shires and explored the heartache, the 
boredom, the sinister eccentricity, that lurks among the conifers and 


___- inside the timbered wainscot. Three years later he published a slighter, 


Arjuna ‘sells’ 


wickeder, and very funny book called Agents and Patients, about the 
social exploitation of a rich young guinea-pig named Blore-Smith. ‘ ‘He 
that is not free’, cried John Wesley, ‘is not an agent but a patient’. 
-Blore-Smith is very much one of life’s patients. Anthony Powell is 
often compared, wrongly I think, to Evelyn Waugh, but in this novel 
we can discover something of the same streak of cruelty as we find in 
Vile Bodies and Put Out More Flags. Powell’s last pre-war novel, 
What's Become of Waring, again strikes into a different field—the 
military plantations of Aldershot and the world of small publishers 
and broken literary men. 

At the outbreak of the war Isherwood went to Reece He took up 
with Indian religion and turned the Bhagavad-Gita into clipped 
English prose—that fatal readability again! His version of the Song of 
the religious epic more persuasively than one would 
have thought possible. Powell stayed at home and joined the army. He 
_ spent all his spare time delving into the life and times of John Aubrey, 
about whom he later wrote a book. One writer was engaged in an act 
of deliberate self-liberation, the other was digging himself ever more 
_ firmly into the roots of his inspiration—the comic, changeless, reticent, 
_clan-ridden, encrusted pattern of English society. The style, technique, 
treatment of character in Anthony Powell’s novels is completely 
= ee eg is another contemporary novelist to whom he owes 
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_ of these later books: 
designedly verbose manner. One might describe them as Wodehouse 


anything, ‘it. is Mr. Wyndham Lewis—but his material 


traditional. 


In the last three or four years, the middle years for these two writers, ie 


who began almost simultaneously and with such apparently similar 
gifts, we can see how strikingly their paths as artists have diverged. 
Isherwood has given us only one novel since the war: The World in 
the Evening. It has been the subject of fierce controversy, and the 
controversy is still raging. But even Isherwood’s greatest admirers will 


is highly 


agree that the book by no means succeeds as a novel. The differences 


in opinion about it are merely over whether the book fails brilliantly, 
magnificently, or whether it just fails. For myself, I find The World in 
the Evening an extremely courageous and immensely readable novel 
which is yet full of an underlying and unconscious silliness. It is the 
silliness that attaches to any novel that attempts to deal with homo- 
sexuality without that element of the comic that necessarily attends the 
subject in the present condition of western society. We find such a 
comic sense in Proust, in Mr. Angus Wilson’s Hemlock and After, and 
in all Isherwood’s earlier books. But we do not find it here. 

Meanwhile, how has Anthony Powell fared in the middle years? 
He has already published the first two volumes of what is to be a 
tetralogy dealing with upper-class English society between the two wars. 
But here I cannot do better than quote V. S. Pritchett, who has said 
“They are written in a studied, sententious, and 


rewritten by Proust. . . . The result is something very English; he 
catches the sense of ennui, boredom, and emotional defeat which must 


be fundamental in people who make such instinctive sacrifices to social — 


usage and to making life work. He catches exactly that mysterious 
quality in English life which makes people shut themselves up in them- 
selves and drives the more spirited to eccentricity ’. 

While Christopher Isherwood seems to have realised Mr. Connolly’s 
worst fears, voiced sixteen years ago, that his readability might become 
fatal to him as a writer, that the feeling might turn lush, the charac- 
terisation go soft at the centre, Anthony Powell has entered on a 


_ genuine second phase: he has evolved an intricate, elaborate style, as 


different in its own way from the taut monochrome technique of 
Afternoon -Men as the limpidity of Daisy Miller is from the 


complexities of The Wings of the Dove. I think that this is a true _ 


assessment of these two fine writers in their middle years. But I will 
leave whatever artistic moral there may be in such a comparison to 
be drawn by the listener. 


Modern Poetic Drama 
By DENIS GOACHER 


DURING THE PAST THIRTY YEARS, a number of poets have striven to 


resuscitate the poetic drama, to evolve a kind of verse which was con- 
temporary and not merely an echo of Tudor and Stuart models. They 
have almost all, I think, been radically misdirected. Whether Mr. Eliot 
can fairly be blamed for everybody else’s error I do not know, but the 
fact remains that his insistence on the need for a new ‘dramatic 
diction’ was founded on, and it has promoted in others, a major mis- 
conception. 

One can say dogmatically that the basis of drama is not language 
but action: if a question of meaning should arise here, I mean, by 
action, that which is done or performed to carry the narrative forward 
towards a conclusion: language, in the theatre, is truly appropriate 
only when it grows out of or clarifies the action. Therefore the real 
problem is not one of refinement of language or of forging a poetic 
diction encompassing colloquial speech; it is not a literary matter at all. 

In Mr. Eliot’s dramas the clue to the error is in their frequent painful 
lack of kinesis, their slowness. During a large part of ‘ Murder in the 
Cathedral’, for example, one has the impression that the words, fine 
as they often are, are circling round certain unchanging problems. The 
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effect seems soak to be ees re An 1 the lines of the Fou 
Tempter: ‘ That the pattern may subsist, that the wheel may turn/and- 
still/Be forever still’. It may be argued that this is attributable to 
Mr. Eliot’s theology and choice of subject-matter. If such things ever 
can be a matter of conscious choice, the error is even more significant. © 
The drama has its origins in the dance, and great periods such as 
the Greek drama and Japanese Noh still show this; there are traces 
even in the plays of Shakespeare. Ideally, there is a time to dance the 
action, a time to sing it, and a time to chant or speak it. At one point 
in his ‘ Dialogue on Dramatic Poetry’ Mr. Eliot seems almost to be 
on the scent; one of the speakers says that if there is to be a future for 
poetic drama it might be ‘in the direction indicated by the ballet— 
is it not a question of form... ?’ He is on the scent and off it in a 
flash. Preoccupied with the formal element, he fails to see that the 
value of ballet, or any dance form, is that it shows how much action 
can be expressed without words. That Mr. Eliot has-been harried by 
the knowledge that he lacked some vital element in his theatrical 
technique is demonstrated by the unfortunate evolution of ‘form’ in 
his plays. In the first two the form was classical in inspiration and 
intention; with the understandable result that they were merely formal. 


In the last two he has opted, with apparent relief, for that wooden . 


structure acceptable to the commercial theatre, which -has hardly 
changed since the time of Henry Arthur Jones. Furthermore, in “‘ The 
Confidential Clerk’, as though casting about anxiously for the secret 
which eluded him, Mr. Eliot has attempted to counterfeit action by 
the heaping up of a great number of improbable events and coinci- 
dences. There is the same circling about the point appr; as before, 
there is no ineluctable forward impulse. — 

W. B. Yeats spent a lifetime trying to write well en the theatre and, 
in the end, he succeeded in the highest degree. His short play ‘ Purga- 
tory ’, is, to my mind, the best original verse drama in modern English. 
The achievement is most ingenious in that three-quarters of the action 
is concerned with the old man reliving, and recounting to the boy, past 
action; while, simultaneously, this recital changes and intensifies the 
relationship between the two characters. This double action is so vividly 
evoked, the interaction so intense, that, from the first words, the drama 
hurtles to its appointed end as inexorably as in any play by Sophocles. 
As Yeats discovered, if the writer concentrates on the action, the 
dramatic dialectic, he is endeavouring to present, his language will be 
both more potent and more economical. A classic example is the opening 
scene in ‘ Hamlet’. 
“Henry VI’ showed how early in his career Shakespeare had understood 
this vital principle. 


It follows that the practical test of a verse play is whether it is 


actable. In his translation or, better, re-creation of Sophocles’ ‘ Trachi- 
- niae’, Ezra Pound has contrived a new English verse which can be 
~ acted. And this is because he has riveted his attention on Sophocles as 
a playwright. For example, these lines of Deianeira’s: ; 


' And yet... 
the two of us, 
My husband, her man, the new girl’s man, 
j and she’s young. — 
And: 


‘E’en from fond eyes, olde flowers are cast away ’. 
And 

It’s not nice for a woman to be too crotchety, 
the ones with nice minds are not peevish. 
And: 


may be there’s a way out. 


Time and again, cadence and hiatus indicate the ‘ tone’ and stress for 
the actor. Mr. Pound’s triumph seems to me twofold: he has seen 
how a play works and, in some passes notably the final speech 
beginning - 
Hoist him up, fellows 
And for me a great tolerance 
matching the gods’ great unreason, ~ 


he has written verse of an ingenious intonation and allusiye beauty that 
has not. been heard in the English drama for a long time. 

We have frequently been led astray by the phenomenon of our 
greatest playwright being also our greatest poet: the association causes 
confusion. For in Shakespeare there is occasionally too much verbiage; 
magnificent as poetry but not strictly necessary for the action. We 

_ cannot now know what Aeschylus was like in the theatre, but I am 
c sure that he has been a misleading influence on Mr. Eliot. Sophocles 
eames saw that the form of Se perfect though it must have. 


would be advised to study the ‘ 


living. 


Is CRITICISM AN ART? That question fee eae raised at intervals 


And a recent performance of the three parts of — 


’ good critic and being a particularly moral person, One need use only _ 


_ better if critics—and particularly academic critics—abandoned these: ~ 


The critic’s main concern ought to be with reso 


-autonomous—not a bebe eek a —s - 


conclusion, anyon 


and ponder, for instance, how much more potent 
Oedipus legend, ‘ Night Journey ’, than a contempora 
of ‘ Oedipus Rex’ is likely to be: and he should lear 
of Bertold Brecht: in Particular, ‘The Caucasian Cha ¢ 
‘The Good Woman of Sezuan’. These plays, which are a 
amalgam of prose, verse to be spoken and verse to be sung, show 
Brecht to be PSS of more skill than any: other dears 


The Art ‘of Literary (Criticiem 
By BERNARD BERGONZL Ps ee 
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throughout the history of ideas. In one sense. it certainly is an art; the 
sense in which all purposeful human activity can be called ‘art’, 
whether it is surgery or dressmaking or ballroom dancing. But, looking 

3 


_at the intellecual scene in Britain and America and the other English- — 


speaking countries, my immediate feeling is that criticism is now not _ 
so much an art in this humble sense as a flourishing branch of. light — a 
industry. The volume of critical writing flowing out of ‘university — 
presses from Chicago to Sydney and from Cape ‘Jown to Reading is 
prodigious: heavy anthologies with titles like The Critic as Mentor; 
smaller but still fairly thick books called The Structure of Sensibility 


in the Earlier Novels of Edith Wharton or Semantic Residues and ~ 


Poetic Meaning; and slightly shorter essays in learned reviews, headed — 
Three Blind Mice: An Ontological Riddle or The Spiritual Odyssey 
of William Cowper. Much of this makes fascinating reading—if one = 
has time to read it—and I am sure most critics are worthy and sincere 
men devoted to their profession. And that is where the trouble lies; 
if one is really in love with one’s job, it is all too easy to make rather — = 
extravagant claims about it. Everyone, from the crossing sweeper to 
the top-grade civil servant, is secretly convinced that he is the one really = 
indispensable person in society. And literary critics are no exception. | ¢ 

Corresponding with the big increase in the amount of criticism 
written since the pioneering work of Mr. Eliot, Dr. Leavis, Dr. Richards, 
and Professor Empson, there has gone a steady inflation in the claims — 
made about the virtues of the critic’s job. Oscar Wilde, in an enter- 
taining though not very convincing dialogue, argued that criticism 
really was an art, a ‘fine’ art and not just a humble one, place 


‘ 


it on the same level as poetry or music or the drama. Nowadays ict 
are more likely to be told that criticism is | 


‘a moral discipline * AS: 
means of making us more discriminating members of society ’, and = * 
on. An editorial in one of the few intelligent literary magazines still 3 
appearing in this country has even claimed that the critic “has replaced — 


_the metaphysician, since his findings show with a greater exactitude the _ 3 


nature of what we are’. I am not at all sure what this statement means, _ 
but at all events it is clear that we have come a long way from the — 
simple notion that criticism is mainly an ancillary activity, aimed at — 
helping people to a better appreciation and understanding of - what — 
they read. And I assume that people read works of literature because — 
they like reading. them, not because they think it will do them good. Ate 
least, I hope so. ar’ 
Even allowing for the natural desire of critics to justify themselves in’ 
the face of an indifferent or hostile world, I must confess that these large” a 
claims do not convince me. I know some excellent critics: sensitive, 
learned, discriminating; but I would hesitate to say that for this reason — 
they would be any less likely to keep their wives short of money or cheat Ss . 
the tax collector. There is surely no necessary relation between beinga | 


a very little common sense to see the truth of this. It would pres 


delusory attempts to give themselves a functional respectability and — 

returned to first principles. They should remember that the ove ee 
end of literary criticism is what that fine American critic, Ri Pe 
Blackmur, has called ‘ the ‘pedagogy of elucidation E. 


bringing some particular knowledge to bear 


FE -ivadunien of 
ree Witgenstein once pointed 


x ‘MORE ARID sci a set of writers bewailing the 
hich they find themselves; especially young writers. 
ve grown used to it, it seems pretty plain that few 

th twenties: are: going to look back i in pee age and 


impression of startlingly new coticepts being 
_new forms and techniques being shaped. Yet the 
ation” is. despised and rejected, and there is no com- 
the wey ‘that prices epesits poetry is often complacent), 


id how: it is being ‘said is new, iconoclastic, and 
yrtant; ‘and we lack that. é 
eee Gries who said that there is usually 


$ "ascend disciples and worshippers, seeing such a man 
yorse) as the hub of the wheel, the centre of some wild 
movement: Lionel Johnson was one of these hubs, W. H. 


independence) of the poetry being written at the universities today 
> absence of such a figure. Even the better poets are too uncertain 
eir Own poetic salvation, too diffident about their own contribution 
Arete and : ee to aoa or ah aes the Eee ve. Seg s 


tae ere dong? I ele Sheri oe were wrong there was 


those anthologies of Oxford and Cambridge poetry which 
> late "twenties and early *thirties. We can see their 
t at times | we almost wish we were equipped to make them 


sstalgia by hearsay can be Pidhione There is a general 
critics today that the young university writers 

g toad—hardly a road at all, in fact, but a very narrow 
y can see little but reach-me-down pedantry, quietness, 
hat they feel is a wilful narrowing of range and lower- 


a few months ago in Encounter, hinted obliquely 
ul in the work of. young writers : 


ee of cr Su comment is often shatis on 


. But the universities are not quite 
on or narrow textual work as some out- 
‘ believe. A glance at this year’s 
the corresponding Cambridge one 
2d, reveals poems concerned with more 

and the erudition Berea ihe 


° Golden Bough and The White Goddess; though that is there, of course. — . 


is not only a virtue but a necessity. 


vas another. One of the symptoms of the disparity (or, if you © 


about their | wrongness, And it has become a little depressing 


. Patric Dickinson, in his satirical pastiche ‘ At the — 


is possible to find a number of tiny, marginal x 
aa usta and arcane way about a Boswell anecdote 
1 Code. 


of us is very worried stout new metrics, new stanzaic > structures, ani 
that there is a good deal of experimenting,.om the simplest level, w 
_ traditional ones—the ballade, the canzone, and of course the villanelle. 
- But the use of myth is much more important to us. It is not simply © 
a question of bookish young men ransacking classical legends, T held 


- For beside the poems which are trying to point a new moral with an oe 
- old story there are a great number which take a much more general 
_ type-figare (a fox, a child, a drunkard, ‘even—though this with tongue 
in cheek—a ‘Peeping: tom) and use that figure as an oblique comment tee 
on a situation. ora, 
I am not suggesting that this is anything very new, though the way 
Auden and MacNeice used the same convention was nearer a poetic 
version of a. New Yorker interview: the poems of Dr. Edwin Muir are 
probably closer ancestors of those being written by my contemporaries. 
The dangers are those of withdrawal into comment at the expense of 
statement, a substitution of arbitrary myth for positive experience. But 
I feel that this way of looking at subject-matter is something which can 
be developed far beyond what Mr. Dickinson calls ‘ the fraught laconic ’. 
To those who expect young poets to be wild, brilliant, and revolutionary, 
it may seem tame; though | we are understandably a little tired of hearing 
how different it was in 1929. An acceptance of quiet apprenticeship 
has replaced the firebrand and the manifesto. I, for one, feel that it 
is not a bad thing.—Third Programme : 


The Sloe 


Too like those lineaments , 
For waking eyes to see, . Ww ee 
Yet those the dream presents 

Clearly to me. 


How much more vivid now 
Than when across your tomb 
Sunlight projects a bough 
In gradual gloom! 


Even such a curious taste 
I found, seeing Winter blow 
Above a leafless waste 

_ The bitter sloe. 


It will not yet begin 

To act upon the tongue 

Till tooth has pierced the skin 
And juice has sprung: 


Pues A flavour tart and late 
Which, when the rest had gone, 
Could hide in mist and wait, 
Its root in stone. 5 
VERNON WATKINS 


Loneliness 


Loneliness resembles rain. 

It rises from the sea to meet the evenings 

and it sets out from far outlying plains 

towards the sky that never is without it. 

And only from the sky it falls down on the town. 


Raining downwards in the hours of twilight 
when all streets turn towards the morning 
and when bodies, sad and disillusioned, 
finding nothing, let each other go; 

and when people full of hatred for each other 
have to sleep together in one bed— 


.  Joneliness goes with the rivers . . . 
Translated by RUTH SPEIRS from the German of R. M. RILKE 
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NEWS DIARY |" 


December 8-14 


Wednesday, December 8 


A new Road Traffic Bill is published con- 
taining penalties for bicyclists and 
pedestrians 

Minister of Pensions and National Insur- 
ance opens debate on the National 
Insurance Bill in the House of Commons 

Sir Anthony Eden announces that agree- 
ment has been reached on all main points 
of a new system of relations between the 
European Coal and Steel Community and 
the British coal and steel industries 


Thursday, December 9 


The House of Commons Select Committee 
on Estimates reports on the cost of the 
Foreign Service 

The Home Secretary says that the Govern- 
ment is considering introducing legis- 
lation against horror comics 

The Chairman of the National Coal Board 
discusses with the executive of the 
National Union of Mineworkers the fall 
in output in recent weeks 


Friday, December 10 


Mr. Molotov attacks the Western defence 
plans in a speech in Moscow 


A new Japanese Cabinet is formed in Tokyo 
with Mr. Shigemitsu as the new Foreign 
Minister 


The hundred-thousandth refugee from 
eastern Germany crosses into west Berlin 


Saturday, December 11 
Mr. Hammarskjéld, U.N. Secretary-General, 


offers to go to Peking to meet the Chinese Rivers swollen by more heavy rain caused further flooding in many counties last week. This aerial photograph taken” 

Prime Minister to discuss the release of last Sunday, when most of the low-lying land in the Thames Valley from Oxford to Teddington was under water, 

U.N. Command prisoners shows the town of Eton, with Eton College on the left, surrounded by floodwater. In some areas near Maidenhead, 
Eight hundred London Transport busmen newspapers and milk had to be delivered by boat 


impose an unoflicial overtime ban 


Sunday, December 12 


A meeting of the National Union of 
Railwaymen in Manchester — discusses 
wage claims and considers taking strike 
action. in the north of England in the 
New Year 


Death sentences and long terms of imprison- 
ment are imposed on members of the 
Muslim Brotherhood in Egypt 


M. Mendés-France outlines his plans for 
bringing French agriculture up to date 


A Syrian airliner is forced down by Israel 
fighters 


Monday, December 13 


Minister of Transport informs National 
Union of Railwaymen that the Govern- 
ment cannot consider a _ subsidy to 
increase wages 


Bill agreeing to Saar statute is submitted to 
French Assembly 


Sir Anthony Eden defends Foreign Office ES . 

expenditure i 
Professor A. E. Richardson who last 
week was elected President of the Royal 
Tuesday, December He Academy in succession to Sir Gerald 
Talks on wages of railwaymen, busmen, and Kelly. Professor Richatdson has been 
engineers take place in London Fae pee LA pacmeenp ay ne Royal ge 

: : of cademy Schools since . Since the 

Ree, Taco atarks eat cota war he has directed the restoration of | Damage at Gunnersbury Station caused by a minor whirlwind which 
New York made by Vir. Nutting in many bombed buildings in London and London during a thunderstorm on December 8. Roofs were torn off 


elsewhere and windows were blown in; in one street half a house collaps 
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Admiral Lord Mountbatten being rowed by six Admirals of the Mediterranean headquarters of 

Nato across Valletta Harbour, Malta, to H.M.S. Surprise on December 10. Lord Mount- 

batten was leaving Malta on relinquishing his post as Commander-in-Chief of the British 

Mediterranean Fleet and Commander-in-Chief, Allied Forces, Mediterranean; he has been 
appointed First Sea Lord 


1: ahananapmenee grearemrneese crass 


% 
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uards rescuing people marooned in their homes by floods in the East 

a of Dublin last week. The city’s three rivers, the Liffey, the Dodder, 

Tolka, overflowed and inundated many northern areas. A state of 
emergency was immediately declared in three districts 


On Sa Ce DO ee 


se 


SS 


The old clipper, Cutty Sark, on December 10, entering the dry 
dock alongside the Royal Naval College at Greenwich where she 
is to be permanently berthed 


nae p ORS: 


An American Thunderstreak jet fighter-bomber taking off during a demonstration at Bentwaters, Entries in two shows held in London last week: left, a prize- 
Suffolk, on December 10. This aircraft, designed for carrying atomic weapons, can reach a winning Silkie Breed White Cock at the Poultry Show; right, 
maximum speed of more than 650 miles an hour and has a range of more than 1,000. miles an Abyssinian kitten at the National Cat Club Show 
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be “ALSACE 3 | 
ee. 8 On the French side of the Rhine, Alsace produces many 
si white wines of distinction. The dry Riesling, the robust 
__. ‘Traminer, theelegant pale-green Sylvaner, thefull, medium 
_.. Muscat—all are crisp and clean, fresh and fragrant. 
As BORDEAUX e : 
_ ‘The pure and fragrant red Bordeaux (Claret to us) include 
Médoc, St. Emilion, Pomerol, and many others. Of the 
ge excellent white wines, Graves is on the dry side, Sauternes 
az richer and sweeter. From honest ordinaires to superb 
chateau wines, Bordeaux offer fine value at stan! price. 
BURGUNDY 
: Rich and full-bodied, the red Burgundies—Beaune, Nuits, 
‘ Macon, Beaujolais, and many others—are perfect with. 
roastsand grills. White Burgundiesinclude fresh, dry Chablis _ 
and Spee! Fuissé, golden Montrachet and’ Saas 
Ne ‘ay CHAMPAGNE 
-_-' The wine districts of Epernay, Rheims and Ay are 
consecrated to the production of a French miracle _ 


ee. for a delicious. tour ae Grapes in. 2 Britaind | . 


Without even leaving the table, you can have much ae joy of a tour eee 
Sats: through France, land of sunshine and good living! Get your wine inerchant’s. 2.77 ga eae 
Perse advice. He'll tell you that wine really means France, and France means a x Sheen ee 
mart . whole series of glorious wines—a choice for every taste and every mood. Every SEE se 
a pockee too: prices range from about 6/6 a bottle. Here’s a brief reminder: | 


=, AND ALGERIA 2 


~ But there are many other favourites—such as | Hermie 


F rom the valleys of the Loire and re 


AE 


Pott 


Reine Wager ee 


# 


—Champagne, pees) wine rae pasion galecgl Cham i 
pagne is the perfect drink for any festive ¢ occasion, and c Cities 
be enjoyed from hors-d’ ceuvre to desgertus ec Fes 


ae gaat OC/PROVENCE, ROUSSILLON | 


‘The id bates south of France, between Adantie% ie = 
Mediterranean, produces delicious wines—red, whiteand 
ros¢—famous locally but lessknown abroad. These wines, and - ah eg 
those of ec as are sevety: priced and Sreaicnirels eh te : 
-RHONE ae aS OEE ae 
~ Much the beeen: of the Cotes du Rhéne wines. is” ‘s 
the glorious Chateauneuf du Pape from near Avignon. — ae 
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The Labour Delegation’s Visit to China 


By the Rt. Hon. Dr. EDITH SUMMERSKILL, MP., Chairman of the Labour Party 


ANY of you know that only a few 
weeks ago, I went with a delegation 
of my Labour Party colleagues to 
China, by way of Moscow. During 
the two days we spent in the Russian capital, I 
took the opportunity to find out something 
about Russian health services. I contacted the 


_ Moscow Chief Medical Officer of Health, a 


woman, and asked to see a maternity and child 
welfare clinic. Imagine my astonishment when 
I found young men sitting among the patients. 
The presence of these men had nothing to do 
with some new Soviet invention: they haven’t 
yet found a way of sharing the pains and 


pleasures of child-bearing. The men were just 


young husbands going along to help their wives 
get over their nervousness on their first visit 
to the clinic. And as I looked at them I couldn’t 
help remembering an article I’d read in a tory 
paper, which said that Russian men were hard 
and unnatural and Russian women lacking in 
charm, because they don’t display affection in 
public places. Well, it was one of those hundreds 
of revealing incidents that made me feel how 
well worth while it was to go to Russia and 
China, and begin to get to know those two 
peoples at close quarters. 

Going to Russia and China did something else 
to us too; something that concerns British 
politics and British citizens very closely. It 
helped to confirm the new kind of belief in the 
Labour Party and Labour politics that had been 
growing, in me at any rate, for a very long 
time. 

It was not through reading Karl Marx that 
I became a member of the Labour Party, but 
simply because I had been born the daughter of 
a doctor, and later I was to become a doctor 
myself, and was to learn at first hand the tragedy 
of poverty and disease. Oh, I can imagine people 
saying :‘ Yes, those were the days of widespread 
unemployment, of ragged, badly-shod children, 
of workhouses full of the aged and the infirm. 
But now things have changed’, they say. ‘ Most 
people have a job, there’s a comprehensive in- 
surance scheme, and if we fall ill we get free 
medical help. And in general, life has become 
more comfortable for us all. So why worry 
about socialism now? ’” 

Well, no doubt some people do think that 
way, but at the end of 1954, after all these vast 
social changes, I’m more convinced than ever 
that the Labour Party’s approach to world 


affairs is the right one, and world affairs, of © 


course, includes British affairs. And that doesn’t 
mean that I’ve stayed put while the world 
around me changed. It means. that my horizon 
has widened, and seeing how that large part of 
the world’s population living in China exists 
was only part of that widening. And getting that 
wider horizon, giving more and more people a 
sense of how the welfare of far away peoples 
touches us and our children—these aims have 


_ become a bigger and a more immediate part 


of Labour’s philosophy. 

If you take horrors like the atomic bomb 
seriously, and don’t dismiss them as fantasies of 
a disordered imagination, if you believe that the 
way to save us all from another war is to cut 
at the roots of war, then you must begin to look 
beyond our little island at the world. I know 
__ it’s hard. Even for those who are not inherently 
selfish, and are willing to worry about the wel- 
a> shag Penee dear neighbour, it still needs an 


unusual effort to care about what happens 
thousands of miles away to people who bear 
little outward resemblance to ourselves. 

It wasn’t until the first half of this century 
that we realised that poverty anywhere is a 
threat to all of us. Well, the task of the second 
half of this century is to teach ourselves and 
everybody else that poverty, like peace, is indivi- 
sible. Either we shall learn to bear one another’s 
burdens, or we shall all go down together in 
pain, famine, destruction, and disease. 

In a famous speech last April, Mr. Attlee 
called attention to the grave threat to civilisation 
from the hydrogen bomb, and urged the Prime 
Minister to meet the heads of the United States 
and the Soviet Union in order to consider the 
reduction and control of armaments. Nobody 
dared to disagree then, but since that date no 
government spokesman has told us whether they 
are prepared to follow Mr. Attlee’s lead. We 
were deeply disappointed to find no mention in 
the Queeén’s Speech of the hydrogen bomb or 
disarmament. Never before in history have men 
and women all over the world been so keenly 
aware of how delicately balanced is the future 
of mankind, or so closely agreed on the need to 
act now, yet the Government has failed even to 
mention this subject in its proposals for the 
coming year. 

The aeroplane has converted the world into 
a single neighbourhood with different and in- 
teresting areas. I felt this as we circled over 
the Helsinki Airport in Finland on the first 
stage of our flight to China, and saw on the 
tarmac, gleaming in the sunshine, and ready to 
transport us to Moscow a lime-green cellulosed 
*plane with five red stars. A neighbourhood. 
Yes, it was easier than changing trains at 
Clapham Junction. And it seemed only a very 
short time after our shy little Russian air hostess 
had served us with tea and biscuits that we saw 
the golden spires and domes of the Kremlin 
which from the air distinguish Moscow from 
every other capital in the world. 

Ive never ceased to be glad that we went 
there. I don’t know yet whether our visit will 
turn out to have been one of the steps to peace. 
That depends on too many people and too many 
events. But whatever the future may reveal, I 
shall remain of the opinion that our meeting 
on a human basis with the rulers of the Soviet 
Union, and the opportunity which we seized of 
making a friendly gesture by entertaining them 
for the first time in our own Embassy—these 
things alone made our journey over half the 
world worth while. The Labour Opposition did 
what the Government has failed to do—we held 
out the hand of friendship because we believe 
that the years of peace must be used not only 
to build up our defences, but also and equally 
for establishing and cementing international 

efriendships wherever we can do so. I am sure 
that if you’d been with us, you’d have felt all 
this as keenly as I did. 

My interpreter, like myself, was a married 
woman with two children. She and I were of 
different generations, different nationalities, 
living thousands of miles apart, but we met on 
the common ground of family problems, talking 
about food and health services, education from 
nursery school to university, and the problems 
of parents and the care of old people. 

As we flew off together once more over the 
spires of the Kremlin, and headed this time for 


Siberia, I looked down on the tiny hurrying 
figures in the streets bound on their different 
errands, going to work, to the shops, to school. 
And some perhaps on pleasure bent, to football, 
the cinema and the theatre. In terms of human 
problems, I might have been looking. down at 
London or Cardiff or Glasgow. 

I thought of the intolerance which is born of 
ignorance and which is stimulated by propa- 
ganda by those who are prejudiced against the 
great new social experiments in these countries. 
It’s. this very prejudice and intolerance which 
prevents the Conservative Government respond- 
ing to our repeated request that they should 
meet Mr,.. Malenkov to discuss world problems. 

These things were in my mind as we flew over 
Siberia to Ulan Bator, the capital of Mongolia. 
For our Russian air hostess, this was her first 
visit to China, and she and I almost flattened 
our noses against the window to try to distin- 
guish the little group waiting for us in the early 
morning sunlight. There was the Mayor and the 
local dignitaries, some with European features, 
others Mongolian, and others distinctly Chinese 
in appearance. They greeted us warmly, and to 
my surprise one of the town officials told me 
that they were interested in our Health Service. 
Would I therefore tell him how it was adminis- 
tered in Britain. I launched into a long descrip- 
tion. The Health Service is a pretty big thing, as 
you know, but I did my best for him. 

Now our ’plane headed south for China, over 
a countryside which resembles a colourful piece 
of embroidery, so meticulously does the Chinese 
peasant tend his little strip of land, and I kept 
thinking about what had happened at Ulan 
Bator. To be asked at seven in the morning in a 
primitive little airport to explain the administra- 
tion of our Health Service was certainly novel, 
but it was most encouraging. 

I knew we represented a country which has 
achieved very great things in the field of social 
services, but we didn’t know when we left 
Britain how much the Russian and the Chinese 
knew of our achievements. In fact, this interroga- 
tion in Ulan Bator was only the beginning of a 
long series of questions and answers on the great 
Welfare State which the Labour Government 
had created in one of the most difficult periods 
in the history of our-country. This firing of 
questions went on through China, Japan, and 
then again on the way home in Singapore, 
Burma, and the Lebanon. Before this visit I 
hadn’t fully realised just how much the people 
of these countries look towards us to teach them 
how to plan social services for their own peoples, 
to give them some protection against the poverty, 
hunger, and misery which has hitherto been the 
accepted lot of half the population of the world. 

But to get back to China. We flew on, over 
the great wall-of China. Life in Old China cer- 
tainly had its compensating features. In this 
atomic age, one can’t help being envious of 
people who could be protected from a potential 
invader by a mere wall. 

Then Peking at last; and there, just outside 
the airport, were the surging problems of the 
east’ for all to see. No government could hide 
them from a visitor even if it wanted to. Men 
harnessed to loads, straining and sweating like 
animals, the pavements swarming with human 
beings, with babies and toddlers sprawling every- 
where. The one-room shacks which serve as 
homes for the greater majority reveal to the 
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it is proud of films from 


_ HAMLET to THE IMPORTANCE OF 


BEING EARNEST and THE CRUEL SEA in which 


entertainment and prestige go hand in hand. 


J- _— All the Talents — 
=— _ v 
Ki “Only the resources of a large organi= 
"il sation can bring to the screens of the ; 
fon world a film whichissomuchmore than 
WM 4S See ~=—.a commercial proposition. Only such 
resources make it possible to gather — 


The Greatest Love Story — 


_ Now there is ROMEO ‘AND JULIET, filmed in its own setting of Verona with all 
the splendour and beauty that the Technicolor cameras can capture; superbly 
directed by Renato Castellani, one of the most distinguished of Continental © 
film-makers. : 4 


. ~ some of the world’s finest talent to film _ 
Throughout the centuries British merchants have carried British prestige 


an immortal story in its own natur ot 


as well as British goods wherever they have travelled overseas. Today a film , I} goes ees f he richness and 

such as ROMEO AND JULIET is doing the self-same job. And it is an export “4 A] N\ | - The prestige earned by British films 

which we at home can also enjoy to the full. Pe td Cb S> both at home and abroad encourages@ = 
are firm faith in Britain’s film industry; 


S| and this in itself has been an invalu- - 
able contribution to the industry's 
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passer-by the stark poverty, the primitive house- 
hold goods, the wall-bed on which the whole 
_ family sleep. There were the women of fifty 
_ looking seventy, hobbling along on tiny feet 
misshapen from birth by tight bandaging. Three 
inch, golden feet, I was told; four inch, silver; 
five inch, no face. I tried to keep my no-face feet 
out of sight. There was certainly no freedom 
for women under the old regime. You can’t run 
away from a bad husband on three-inch feet. 
The world has been told that these people 
have been deprived of their freedom. Why, they 
have never known the meaning of political or 
economic freedom. One soon discovers that 
eighty per cent. of the population were illiterate, 
until recently at any rate, living for the most 
part on the land, using the same farming tech- 
\ nique as their forefathers did a thousand years 
ago, and subject to'diseases which in this 
country have been eradicated many years ago. 
The unusual foodstuffs, the bamboo shoots, the 


lotus, and the melon seeds which the thought- : 


less stranger jokes about—all these things reveal 
the abysmal poverty of a people who have been 
compelled to extract from the earth every edible 
root and plant in order to survive. 

This was the appalling legacy of Old China 
inherited by the new government. It must be 
abundantly clear that it will take many years 
to make any spectacular improvement in the lot 
of China’s 600,000,000 people. We must never 
forget how long it’s bound to take. It’s part of 
the background of the problem of China and 
our dealings with the Chinese Government, We 
accepted and we still accept the need for the 
closest co-operation with the United States, both 
in defence and in giving help to the half-starved 
peoples of Asia and Africa. But we have always 
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been awake to the need not to make enemies of 
the people of China, if they are willing to be 
friends. Peaceful co-existence does not imply 
necessarily the acceptance of all that the govern- 
ment of another country stands for; it does 
imply, however, something more than the mis- 
trustful non-belligerence which passes for peace 
‘today. - 

In my opinion, our British system of demo- 
cratic government is the best in the world, and 
we would deeply resent any interference with 
the system we choose to support. It therefore 
behoves us to allow other nations to conduct 
their business as they see fit; and to think twice 
before we criticise them. We must rid ourselves 
of the idea that we can progress while one half 
of the world remains hungry. Pacts and agree- 
ments lead to nothing except another war unless 
we divest ourselves of our own nationalism and 
teach our children new ideas about their place 
in the community—a world community. where 
the attainment of human happiness is of greater 
importance than the struggle to pull down an- 
other nation’s flag, in order to enable you to 
hoist your own. 

That journey of ours to China, which finally 
took us to ten different countries, should prove 
to demonstrate better than anything else our 
policy of tolerance and understanding towards 
other nations. The Labour Party this year made 
important contacts with the heads of the Soviet 
Union and China. Mr. Malenkov and Mr. Chou 
En-lai both showed that they were anxious to 
talk on world problems. What a tragedy. it is 
that the Conservative Government is not fol- 
lowing up these friendly talks. They are missing 


‘ great opportunities and we cannot afford to have 


missed opportunities. Our country, with its long 
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experience, should give the lead. The world is 
waiting for it, and yet ‘still this Government 
stands aloof, unresponsive to the Labour Party’s 
repeated requests for conferences between the 
heads of the great states. 

It was evident everywhere on our journey that 
the leadership of Mr. Attlee served as a passport 
to every group we encountered. It is a fine thing 
to have a leader whose. integrity, modesty, and 
unfailing courtesy are appreciated throughout 
the world. These qualities possessed by the leader 
of the Labour Party do not call for interpreta- 
tion; they are understood in every language, and 
I believe that they appeal especially to the young. 
No generation before has ever been offered such 
an opportunity for adventure and service. We 
of the older generation must try to frame our 
pattern for world peace, but it’s the young 
people who must help to build up the complete 
structure. We must all realise that the preserva- 
tion of peace is just as worthy of a supreme 
effort as the conduct of war. 

We are rapidly moving into a new age; a 
new age of scientific development, of thought 
and learning, and more important, of living. 
And it brings with it great new problems and 
possibilities. The Labour Party is alive to the 
tremendous global forcés; it urges that the 
approach to world affairs should be directed by 
the same sympathy and understanding which 
inspired the founders of the Labour Movement 
in their early approach to the problems of the 
British people. Peace is not yet secure, but we 
must accept this fact as a challenge, and I am 
confident that the Labour. Party is facing its 
great responsibilities with wisdom and with high 
hopes for the future of people of every colour, 
of every creed, everywhere. 


Letters to the Editor 


The Gentle Anarchists 

Sir,—Mr. Priestley’s passport example (THE 
LIsTENER, December 2) of the way the indi- 
vidual is beaten by paper machinery is not very 
good because only a minority of us ever require 


passports. How helpless the individual is-against~ 


machine-like organisations may be demonstrated 
by much more commonplace and everyday 
phenomena. In the following, the word ‘we’ 
denotes ‘many ordinary people’. 
. We write letters to editors, for publication. 
After eliminating obviously foolish letters (of 
which this one of mine may be a sample), there 
remains a residue which says things which ought 
to be published for the information of the public 
and as valuable contributions to discussion of 
affairs. Only a tiny proportion of this residue 
-ever sees print. Letters, one strongly suspects, 
which donot ‘fit’ are automatically dumped 
by the press machine into the waste-paper 
basket, regardless of their intellectual or ethical 
merits. In a very large number of instances, 
the writers are insulted by receiving duplicated 
or printed ‘replies’ alleging lack of space and 
making utterly unconvincing statements to the 
effect that the journal found the rejected letter 
interesting. Only the very innocent believe such 
attention was paid to their screeds—or in the 
lack-of-space excuse, when they see the silly, 
dishonest, and trivial rubbish which does take 
up this supposedly scarce printing space. In this 
way, especially when some grave controversy of 
national importance and public interest is going 
on, information is withheld and discussion is 
| smothered; the press machine settles the issue; 
r ee eee Sater eoneslted nor allowed to 


ve views. 
write to our Parliamentary Member. Even 


if we enclose a stamped addressed envelope for 
a reply, we are unlikely to receive more than 
a brief, non-committal one, unctuously but 
worthlessly worded if our views happen to be the 
same as those of the Member, uninformatively 
ill-tempered, sneering, and intellectually dis- 
honest if we seem to the Member to belong to 
the ‘other side’. Unless a General Election is 
in the offing and the party needs all the votes it 
can get, the effect of writing to our Member is 
practically nil. The individual is powerless 
against the party and voting machines. 

The organisation of commerce and industry, 
finance and law, has now reached the stage when 
the majority of us have to put up with what 
we are given by a limited number of suppliers 
at prices which they fix. Our retailers themselves 
are in hardly better plight. They are themselves 
under the thumbs of various trade organisations 
which lay down what goods they are to sell 
at what prices. The individual trader who 
attempts to run his business independently, buy 
where he likes and sell what he likes at his own 
prices, speedily finds the trade machines set 
against him and is ruined if he does not come 
into line. The manufacturers themselves are 
equally chained to their organisations, and if 
they attempt to break away find not only diffi- 
culties in obtaining supplies of raw materials 
(since the raw material suppliers work with the 
biggest manufacturers), but regimented hostility 
from the distributors, who are ordered not to 
sell the goods of the rebel manufacturer on pain 
of having their regular supplies cut off at the 
wholesale level. And, of course, the whole field 
of manufacturing is policed everywhere by 
‘patents held in large groups by big companies 
possessing the enormous capital to savage those 


who dare to query the validity of patent rights. 

The legal profession has organised itself 
thoroughly. If one is buying a house, for ex- 
ample, one pays a fee to a lawyer which is 
not agreed between lawyer and client, but is laid 
down by some organisation of the profession— 
and the independent lawyer soon feels the 
draught of bankruptcy if he attempts to defy the 
rulings of the organisation. 

The Churches and their journals now con- 
stitute a compact body which not only refuses 
to give fair and full publicity to views which ° 
clerics might find hard to refute, but is quite 
prepared to use ancient, obscurantist laws to 
prevent disagreeable truths and opinions about 
clerical personnel and their professed tenets being 
published. 

Local Councils, of course, are solidly united 
against any ‘unauthorised’ behaviour by indi- 
viduals. Shocking examples from time to time 
find their way into the ‘news’, of Councils 
hectoring and mauling some rash person who 
has dared to paint his council house an indi- 
vidual colour or lay out his bit of garden with- 
out obtaining approval—or, greatest crime of all, 
actually building his own house without waiting 
for the local building gangs to do it (at nice 
profit) to council permission. It is difficult 
enough for the individual to penetrate the hide 
of a great daily newspaper or a well-publicised 
politician; the local council is practically im- 
pregnable to. the local individual—unless he is 
a very rich man who can make a fuss at higher 
levels. 

As for trade unions, the ordinary individual 
members (called, loftily, the rank-and-file) can 
do ‘little more than fork up their subscriptions 
without argument, with not the foggiest notions 
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SMOGismadeupof§ tt 
pounds, shillings & poison 

Every puff of smoke up the chimney is raw material—wealth—down the drain! For coal is a raw material 

of great National importance. From it—if it isn’t burnt raw—come nylons and medicines, paints and ; 
fertilizers, vitamins, motor spirit and many more things. All these things are saved if coal is carbonised, 


not burnt. And just as important, the gas and coke that result are smokeless fuels—all heat and no smog. - 
Thus with one stone Mr. Therm kills two hateful birds—waste of wealth and a menace to health. 
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GAS wo COKE— heat without smoke — 


6 GUILTY. CHIMNEYS? The Gas Council's Smoke Abatement film‘ GUILTY CHIMNEYS’ is available on loan to approved borrowers 
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apt of ae their officials call ‘ negotiations’ 
__ less part in them. Hours and conditions of 
~ work, and pay, are now fixed for the individual 


and 


-wage-earner remote, soft-handed, _white- 
collar people and by processes which can be 
understood only by trained lawyers and regula- 
tion-minded bureaucrats. 

Wells’ satire, Mr. Blettsworthy on Rampole 
Island, is ceasing to be merely amusing, along 
with Aldous Huxley’s Brave New World. The 
paper megatheria of the British Islands appear, 
so far from becoming extinct through stupidity 
and unadaptability, to be increasing in size and 
numbers at a dismaying rate, and we humans 
seem incapable of putting a match to any of 
them. Perhaps atomic warfare will rid us of the 
great, foul beasts—at a fearful price.—Yours, etc., 

Wyton W. H. Cazary 


[This letter is referred to in the leading article} 


Sir,—The problem discussed by Mr. J. B. 
Priestley in his two talks ‘The Gentle 
Anarchists’ (THE LISTENER, November 25 and 
December 2)—why it is that hating war and 
wanting peace we yet find ourselves continually 
preparing for and involved in war—has been 
discussed frequently in the past thirty years. 
And the solution still eludes us. But are we 
asking the right question? 

Can we truly say that we hate war and want 
peace? Many people enjoyed themselves im- 
mensely during the war years. Some found satis- 
faction and interest in a new atmosphere or a 
new role. Some abandoned a drab job or a stale 
marriage with elation and delight. People who 
find their work monotonous and their leisure 
boring are in danger of welcoming any sort 
of change. In time of war there are the chances 
of variety and adventure; and, as we all know, 
‘the imminence of sudden and violent death can 
be a stimulant. During the war even haunting 
fear was a preoccupation which filled previously 
empty minds. It is questionable, too, whether 
the increasing destructiveness of war will in 
future completely neutralize such considerations. 

And do we want peace? Or do we want more 
money, other jobs, a more satisfying love life, 
social advancement and an access of personal 
importance? Do we want to dominate or to 
belong to a dominating group? Perhaps peace 
and these do not mix. 

Mr. Priestley touched on a point of this kind 
when he mentioned that man is still aggressive, 
ferocious, and bloodthirsty; but dismissed. con- 
sideration of it as hopelessly out of date. 

To blame rulers, governments, and ‘ the state’, 
to pretend that we are all in the grip of some 
malevolent and autonomous machine is to con- 
tinue playing the romantic game of looking for 
the cause of our discontents anywhere and 

- ~everywhere but at the appropriate spot, viz., the 
essential perversity of human nature. 

Human problems cannot be solved perman- 
-ently or in general terms; but our only hope of 

_ dealing with contemporary troubles or of miti- 
‘gating our miseries will depend, as always, on 
~ our recognising what we are made of and what 
we need. Perhaps, then, the answer will cross 
our minds.—Yours, etc., 
Chatham A. G. Bonp 


Town Planning in Sweden and Norway 
Sir—Mr. Eric de Maré’s illuminating and 
salutary comment on Mr. Max Lock’s talk on 

, “Town Planning in Sweden and Norway’ (THE 
_. LaSTENER, November 18) may also be read with 
: ao song as a footnote to Mr. D. S. Savage’s 
talk (in the same number) entitled ‘Is Our 
Culture Slowly Dying?’ Mr. Savage and Mr. 
Ne "de Maré see virtually the same symptoms in our 
: society: ‘As our society becomes more unified 
Seema eee erica loses its oan A 
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says Mr. Savage, and Mr. de Maré, writing of 
Sweden, which has ‘already achieved . . . what 
we seem everywhere to be aiming at’, says: 
“There is a sense of emptiness in the clean air, a 
sense of bored frustration, a lack of warmth’. 

Post-war planning, with its paraphernalia of 
satellite towns, neighbourhood units, and the 
like, plays a large part in the production of these 
symptoms—or is.it a symptom in itself? For 
this kind of planning is essentially static, and 
ignores the fact that it is people’s power to 
change things that gives them a sense of pur- 
pose, that makes life itself a privilege instead of 
a burden, the world an opportunity instead of a 
prison. Moreover the planner’s community, 
however scientifically and artistically designed, 
is a mechanism, not an organism—an expression 
of the planner, not of itself. 

So we see a new. division of society—a 
minority which plans, provides, dictates, and an 
inert mass which -accepts and obeys. The 
relationship between these two _ classes is 
mechanical: it is not the organic. relationship 
existing between leaders and followers. The 
latter relationship implies the sharing of a 
common tradition and a hope of furthering and 
developing it. In the planned society there is not 
this bond of faith and hope—there are only the 
intelligentsia, pursuing their private perfections, 
and a proletariat which ‘ couldn’t care less’. In 
such a society the ‘ middle-brow ’—the subaltern 
of culture—fades functionless away and there is 
little scope for spontaneity. It is significant that 
whereas last century serious dissidents—whether 
in politics or religion—voluntarily seceded, 
nowadays they await the threat of expulsion, and 
regard it as a mortal injury. For action has 
become possible only through large-scale 
organisation. We no longer hitch our wagon to a 
star—we seek to couple it to a machine. 

Yours, etc., 


Birmingham, 28 C. A. Moon 
The Law and Obscenity 
Sir.—Mr. Gibbs-Smith contends (THE 


LISTENER, December 9) that sex offences are to 
be explained by two factors, mainly ‘the 
economic situation which prevents early mar- 
riage for young people and the small size of 
average family ’. 

It is difficult to uphold the first contention. 
The number of sex offences is increasing just 
as the age of marriage is falling—it is now lower 
than it has been for generations. In America 
it has fallen lower still, but there appears to be 
no lack of sex offences there. 

Some deeper factor must be at work. I think 
that we should concentrate our attention on 
Mr. Gibbs-Smith’s second point.—Yours, etc., 

Oxford a « COLIN CLARK 

Sir,—In THe LisTENER of December 9, Pro- 
fessor J. L. Montrose suggests that, if the 
various interests of members of society are all 
considered; there is much to be said for ‘ incite- 
ment to disregard society’s conventions about 
sex’ asa test of obscenity. 

I maintain, on the contrary, that this test 
would be most stultifying and damaging to 
healthy social development. It is in the interest 
of all members of society that an alert and 
critical attitude should be sustained in. respect 
of the prevailing mores; and it is practically 
impossible to criticise a convention without it 
being at least arguable that one is inciting some- 
one to disregard it. This is particularly true in 
regard to sex where, aS Kinsey and other in- 
vestigators have shown, there is a sharp contrast 
between the official mores which society pro- 
claims in its communal aspect and the codes of 


- conduct which have the moral approval of the 


same society as individuals. 
The undeniable advances that have been made 
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during the past 100 years in society’s attitude 
to such matters as illegitimacy, prostitution, 
divérce, venereal disease, and sex education, have 
all been achieved as a result of theoretical criti- 
cism of existing conventions accompanied by a 
certain amount of practical disregard on the part 
of pioneers. This function of criticising society’s 
mores is performed not only by straightforward 
books directed to ethical questions but also by 
creative literature which from the time of 
Euripides onwards has frequently been accused 
of moral subversion. 

The law of obscenity should restrict its opera- 
tion to'irresponsible publications without either 
scientific or artistic merit.—Yours, etc., 

London, N.W.3 ALEC CRAIG 


Sir,—Professor Montrose in an impressive 
argument that ‘deprave and corrupt’ can be 
more clearly defined selects by way of analogy 
‘negligence’ and ‘ provocation’ as terms which 
receive legal definition. I venture to suggest that 
these illustrations are not very apt. Certainly in 
prosecutions for manslaughter arising out of 
the driving of motor vehicles there is nothing 
more vague than the distinctions (put to the 
jury) between the degree of negligence required 
to sustain a verdict of manslaughter and the 
degree which warrants merely a finding of the 
lesser offence of dangerous driving. As to pro- 
vocation, this is a defence available only to re- 
duce a charge of murder to one of manslaughter 
so naturally it is rigorously confined. There is a 
great difference between writing a book and 
taking a meat axe to an erring wife. Murder is 
not really a fine art. 

I think my point that the Jaw can properly 
go no further is made when Professor Montrose 
tentatively suggests a narrower criterion: that of 
‘incitement to disregard society’s conventions 
about sex’. I would only ask your corres- 
pondents whether they agree? But perhaps, Sir, 
in view of the length of this correspondence, 
you will be inclined to treat my question as a’ 
rhetorical one.—Yours, etc., 

Liverpool, 23 J. CROSSLEY VAINES 


Translating by Machine 

Sir,—As the originator of the idea that auto- 
matic computing machines might be applied to 
translation, may I offer the following brief com- 
ments upon Mr. Foster’s letter, printed in THE 
LISTENER of December 9. 

In the first place, I must repudiate the sug- 
gestion that current scientific English bears any 
resemblance to the alleged example of machine 
translation quoted by Mr. Foster. Secondly, I 
should like to correct the impression that any 
machine, specifically designed for translation, 
exists at the present time. All of the work on 
“M.T.’ has been carried out by means of high- 
speed, automatic, calculating machines. 

Finally, it is worth pointing out that the idea 
that a machine could not translate an idiomatic 
expression, of the type ‘ boite de nuit’, is based 
on the misconception that each word of the 
foreign language text is immediately replaced by 
an equivalent word in the target language. This 
is quite untrue; it is trivial to arrange that 
whenever any word which may herald the start 
of an idiom is received, the output is suspended 
until a sufficient segment of following text is 
available to make possible an adequate trans- 
lation.—Yours, etc., 


London, W.C.1 ANDREW D. BooTH 


Sir,—It is a commonly held view that trans- 
lation consists merely in an interchange of words 
for their corresponding equivalents in another 
language, or, as I-have heard it expressed, ‘i 
having a good dictionary’, but no educated 
person,’ much less one capable of designing or 
programming a computing machine, would be 
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_ The Powerful Porter 


Come covies and cullies I’ll sing you a song 
Of a Porter of Billingsgate as wern’t wery strong, 
For earning of his living he hadn’t the means— 


He would wobble at the knees with two tins of sardines. 


Well the seven-box blokes soon began for to shun 
Him along of he couldn’t keep upright with one, 
And wery wery earnest-like begged him to Nark it— 


Desist we implore you from Spoiling the Market. 


LIFE IS BRIGHTER 
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_ He mopes dear oh dear till he suddenly thinks 


As how it is Guinness them brawny blokes drinks 


_And as soon nor he tries it he grins and says this'll 


Put wigour in my legs when I’m wetting my whistle. 


* 


Do you wonder who’s under that mountain of haddock 
(Pretty nearly the whole of the catch of Portmadoc) a 
N aturally our hero, as certain as eggs is— , 


Thank Guinness he’s strong in the head and the legses. 


AFTER GUINNESS 


rs icateble ot such a belief. If i it were even approxi- 


-mately true, in fact, machines for translation 


_-would have long since become commonplace. 


It is, of course, clear that even a very intri- 
cate and sophisticated machine could only pro- 
- duce the crudest of translations, very similar to 
the sample quoted. Such a device would almost 
certainly produce ‘box of night’ for ‘ boite de 
nuit’, and would blandly inform you, from the 
same language, that the thief, when captured, 
swallowed his nightingale. But this would not 
worry the intelligent reader who had the task 
of producing the final (literate) draft. I have 
often, in fact, had the duty of dealing with 
technical translations made by agencies and by 
people who had no knowledge of the context 
of the matter translated which were very similar 
to that which might have been produced by a 
machine. The task of rendering such drafts into 


_ intelligible English is, however, considerably less 
- than working from the original 


The true function of all such devices is, of 
course, not to supersede the quité fantastic 
powers of the human brain but to relieve them 
of drudgery and to set them free for-the tasks 
with which they, alone, can deal. 

Yours, etc., 


Portsmouth F, N. SCAIFE 


The Dead Sea Scrolls 


Sir,—Professor Rowley in his interesting talks 
on the Dead Sea Scrolls (THe LISTENER, 


November 25 and December 2) hardly did 


justice to himself when he submitted that the 
Christian theory of the scrolls founders on the 
“archaeological evidence. Even if the scrolls were 
deposited in the cave around a.p. 70, it is a 


- logical non sequitur to infer from this date that 
they could not possibly be Christian but must - 


belong to the pre-Christian period. 
The date of the deposit has been fixed by 
inference from the date of coins, A.D. 68, found 
during the first excavation of the Qumran site. 
But if one is determined to derive the date of 
the- deposit from that of coins—a procedure 
that is far from being obvious, particularly as 
no coins were found in the caves containing the 
scrolls—the later coins found in the second ex- 
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cavation, which form an almost uninterrupted 
chronological series from A.D. 70 to A.D. 135, 
must be taken as the basis of the inference, not 
the earlier coins. The archaeologists, it is true, 
contend that the people who left behind the later 
coins had no connection with the sect of the 
scrolls, and they reconstruct the history of the 
occupation of the Qumran site in a manner that 
gives colour to their contention. Our confidence 
in this reconstruction is, however, badly shaken, 
if not entirely destroyed, when we observe that 
it has been achieved by tacitly ascribing to the 
second Christian century partition walls that 
had been previously ascribed to the Arabic 
period (IX-X century), by assigning to the pre- 
Christian period a Roman lamp of the third 
Christian century, and by regarding the presence 
of a single Ascalon coin, marked .X., as evidence 
that the Qumran site was occupied by the X 
Legion. 

Nothing shows more clearly how the signifi 
cance of the Qumran finds has been missed than 
the explanation that has been offered of the long, 
low tables and the stucco ‘ platform’ found in 
a large room of the Qumran building (more 
such tables in an even larger room have been 
discovered recently in the third excavation of 
the site). This furniture, it is said, belonged toa 
scriptorium. There is, however, no evidence that 
ancient scribes wrote at tables; all the available 
evidence points to the contrary; and, in any 
case, it is physically impossible to write at the 
tables found in Qumran. It is certain, however, 
as shown by examples foiind elsewhere, that the 
tables at Qumran are the agape tables (mensae) 
—the ‘platform’ is a table top—used in 
Christian chapels erected, as in Qumran, close 
to. a cemetery. It seems extravagant to argue 
from the presence of typically Christian objects 
in the Qumran site that the Christian interpre- 
tation of the scrolls must be discarded. 

The archaeological and other evidence found 
in Qumran suggests that the Christians lived on 
this site for a very long period and gives support 
to the claim that the scrolls were deposited in 
the caves at the beginning of the fourth century. 

Yours, etc., 


Cambridge J. L. TEICHER 
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Pronunciation of English 

Sitj\—Miss Gest (THE LISTENER, December 9) 
is, of course, right that ‘ medicine’ was often 
trisyllabic in poetry: as the Oxford Dictionary 
says, examples of this usage occur in verse, 
from the fourteenth century on; for all I know, 
they do still. Similarly, the termination ‘tion’ 
(as in attention, etc.) seems, from the scansion, 
to have been very disyllabic in verse, though 
the only pronunciation given in dictionaries is 
“shun”. Prose, and particularly speech, was a 
different matter.-Obviously, from their spelling 
of it, seventeenth-century letter-writers (particu- 
larly ladies, who were most informatively 
phonetic in their spelling) said ‘medsun’, and 
wrote it. It seems quite likely, however, that 
the passengers on the Mayflower to New Eng- 
land in 1620, would say ‘ med-i-cine’; the pro- 
nunciation of puritans (except in the upper 
classes) was, if their Anglican neighbours’ 
derisive comments are to -be believed, extremely 
odd. They probably took ‘ med-i-cine’ to New 
England with them, and thence it spread over 
the American continent. 

Yours, ‘etc., 


London, W.1 ROSE MACAULAY 


Poet of the Cotton Famine 


Sir,—I am glad Mr. McCoye agrees with 
me in my choice of ‘ Bonny Brid’ as Sam 
Laycock’s finest poem. As to ‘brid’ or ‘ bird’, 
Mr. McCoye is, of course, right on all points. 

Laycock wrote ‘brid’; I put ‘brid’ in my 
script; and I said ‘brid’ in my talk. But, 
somehow, by the time it appeared in the pages 
of THE LISTENER, every mention of ‘ brid’ had 
been changed to ‘bird’. Queer, but what else 
can you expect of a journal printed in the soft 
south? Never mind, Mr. McCoye, they’ll learn 
in time.—Yours, etc., 

Manchester, 11 WILLIAM GRUNDY 


[This is one of the mishaps that occasionally occur 
when the spoken word is turned into print. Un- 
happily, though he spoke true, Mr. Grundy’s 
writing was misread in Manchester and by the time 
his script had reached the soft south the brid had 
flown, and the bird returned.—EpDiToR, THE 
LISTENER] 


The Reith Lectures—VI 


se science, engineering, the process of in- 
dustry—no, these are not on the same footing. 
most useful, no doubt, but not inherently distin- 
guished. Indeed we are apt to think that most of 
the valuable things in life are outside the factory 
or office. Men really live in their leisure.. Work 
has a subordinate excellence. It should be done 
well because it is necessary. 

Perhaps, but we have to live in the same world 
with the Americans and compete with them. We 
have to find an extra bit of purpose and zest 
over and above the regular motives of daily 
life. Most people work better if they believe that 
what they do matters and makes a contribution 
to their community. If we saw clearly how 
directly the greatness of Britain depends on our 
productive efficiency, we should find that extra 
bit of drive. For making our industries adaptable 
and flexible is not just the problenrof employers 
and workers. We are all of us involved, for in 
ri end success or failure flows from the "climate 

of opinion, the scale of values of us all. 
pn Re i tagectemncy, Our 

a part ve ency. Our 
Berwite at their elbow about one third of 
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of nuclear energy and pressing forward fast. 
And we are well placed. Britain has more than 
her share of inventive genius: we have a start 
of ten years over most other countries, except 
the United States and Russia; and we have an 
industry big enough to tackle the job. The pro- 
gramme calls for a large and increasing diver- 
sion of resources from the immediate comfort 
and convenience of living. Are we, the voting 
citizens, ready to choose, and forgo what we 
would like now, to make sure of the future of 
Britain? 

Or take another illustration, just one of many 
—the question of working two-day shifts. This 
is becoming increasingly important in sections of 
the engineering industry. In order to compete, 
firms find they must instal more complex and 
costly machinery. But often, if our prices are to 
be competitive with American prices, the new 
equipment must be used for more than eight 
hours a day. You might think this was essen- 
tially a specialised matter for industry, for 
managements and workers. I think not. It is 
just as much the problem of the whole com- 
munity. You can see that this must be so. For 
the different times of starting and stopping work 
with two shifts a day mean alternations in the 
whole framework of life. Buses and trains have 


to run at different times. Shops and restaurants 
have to alter their hours. Radio and television, 
the other interests of leisure, have to change their 
programmes. So it is our prob'em, too. Are we 
willing to put ourselves about for the sake of 
efficiency in industry? We have to choose. 

When I began this lecture, I spoke of the 
opportunity of Britain and the contribution we 
might make to the settlement of the great prob- 
lems of the world. I have just been talking of 
working two shifts a day, shopping hours and 
bus timetables. I think you may feel this an anti- 
climax. But is it? It follows the pattern of 
life. No vision was ever realised except in the 
humdrum daily round. No hopes ever came true 
except in the life of every day. The choice for 
Britain must be made and the job carried out in 
ordinary life and work. In our free society the 
vision, the choice and the work are for all. None 
of us can leave it to others. This is the privilege 
of freedom, and the enduring responsibility we 
carry. Britain will continue a Great Power; she 
will.be a leader among the nations and take her 
part in the great decisions; she will have the 
economic strength to sustain her role—if we 
make it our daily business. It is there that we 
become masters of our fate. Action begins*in the 
workaday world, if we will to be great. 

—Home Service 
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New Letters of David Hume. Edited 
by Raymond Klibansky and Ernest 


- €. Mossner. Oxford. 30s. 


THIS BOOK CONTAINS nearly a hundred of 
-Hume’s letters which have never been printed 
. before and several which have been printed only 

in part. They do not substantially alter the pic- 

ture we have of Hume, but they correct mistakes 
of detail and they throw new light on some of 
the darker places. Among other things they prove 

_that Hume was by no means as inept a diploma- 
tist as he is usually said to have been. If his 
diplomatic career was brief, it was not undis- 
* tinguished while it lasted and it ended through 
“no fault of his. Having gone to Paris in October 
1763 as Lord Hertford’s personal secretary, he 
become the Embassy Secretary in July 1765, and 
‘from the 21st day of that month until the 
‘following November 17, he was British Chargé 
'd Affaires. He ceased thereafter to be Embassy 

Secretary only because Lord Hertford was re- 
placed as Ambassador by the Duke of Richmond, 
who claimed Hume’s post for his brother George 
’ Lennox. : 

However disappointed he may have been 

at losing his embassy appointment, he was well 

‘enough known by 1765, the fifty-fifth year of 
hhis life, to be assured of another post. He had 

known failures enough in the past: his Treatise 

on Human Nature, published when he was 

twenty-seven, ‘ fell dead-born from the press’; 
his two Enquiries, consciously designed to please, 

did little better; religious zealots kept him out 
_ of a philosophy chair at Edinburgh, and he had 
been forced to work as tutor to the mad Lord 

- Annandale. Fame came only when Hume turned 
historian. It was the author of the Political 

Discourses and the history books who was 
honoured throughout Europe, not the author of 

the Treatise. Hume often spoke in a self-depre- 

catory way about his philosophy, but there is a 
etter in this new book in which he wrote pro- 
iphetically in 1739: ‘My Principles are also so 
remote from all vulgar’ Sentiments on this sub- 
ject, that were they to take place, they would 
. produce almost a total Alteration in Philosophy; 
-& you know Revolutions of this kind are not 
‘easily brought about ’. Nearly two centuries had 

to pass before that revolution happened. 

-_ Readers who expect anti-clerical bitterness in 
‘Hume’s letters will be pleased (or disappointed) 
“to find none here. There is, however, a certain 
asperity towards doctors. Thus, Hume tells John 
‘Crawford: ‘If you tender your own Health... 
_pay no regard to Physicians ... You cannot pay 
_a moderate Regard to them: Your only safety 
‘is in neglecting them altogether’. He advised 
‘the cheerful endurance of the Unbeliever: 

I was yesterday visiting a Gentleman in a Fit 
‘of the Gout, who is near seventy and who... 
has still but a slight Fit once a year; and. con- 
siders this suffering as the Price he pays for 
- entire Health during the rest of the year. 

__ When Hume returned to London from the 
‘Paris Embassy he took with him two compan- 
ons: Rousseau and Rousseau’s ‘ gouvernante’. 
“He found them a country house in Derbyshire 
_and solicited a pension for Rousseau from the 
King of England. Rousseau, who at first seemed 
-grateful, refused 
that Hume was conspiring against him. Having 
é the Lord Chancellor for protection because 
‘his life was in danger, he returned to France. 
j ’s fantastic accusations were published, 
_-and his breach with Hume became the favourite 
‘topic of coffee-house talk for many weeks.’ Yet 
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because Hume behaved with the utmost restraint. 
He spoke of Rousseau as ‘a real Madman, more 
an object of Compassion than Anger’, and per- 
sisted with his efforts to have him given a 
Pension. 

It was not the behaviour of Rousseau, but the 
general situation in the Civil Service in London 
where Hume had been made Under-Secretary of 
State in the Northern Department, -which 
prompted him to write to William Robertson in 
1768: 

Every Event here fills me with Indignation, 
which I cannot command and care not to conceal; 
and yet to a Philosopher. &. Historian the Mad- 
ness and Imbecility & Wickedness of Mankind 
ought to appear Ordinary Events. 

In the same letter Hume told Robertson, ‘I 
think every day more seriously of retiring to 
Edinburgh for life’. A year later Hume did so; 
but he had less than seven years left to live. 


The Passport. By Saul Steinberg. 
Hamish Hamilton. 25s. 

Setting out with Steinberg’s dubious passport on 

this long and very foreign journey we find we 

have with us—no one. No guide, ccrtainly no 

philosopher or friend. Through land after land, 

across the dazzling pages, we have for escort 


From ‘ The Passport’ 


only the ominous buzzing of question and 
conundrum that fills the air wherever Steinberg’s 
creatures have their being. , 

What are we to think of that man who has 
just cancelled himself out with his own fountain- 
pen behind a relentless black cross? Are we to 
sympathise with this lady who, having created 
herself out of a series of magniloquent flourishes, 
succeeded in tangling herself into such an im- 
penetrable thicket of buzz-fuzz scribbles as there 
was obviously no escaping from ever again? 
How did this curly-headed person sitting 
squashed painfully into an armchair meet the 
predicament of actually being an armchair, and 
not a person at all? It is hard to tell, although 
her face certainly expressed something. 

And the cats that are not quite cats, and not 
quite whiskered aldermen... , the scaly, middle- 
aged artichokes that are not quite middle-aged 
ladies sitting in tea shops? The motor.cars that 
are also bread rolls, or bagpipes, or gall bladders, 
or a number of other things, all of them un- 
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speakable? The enigmatic standpoints that we 
seem to be offered are forever giving way be- 
neath our feet: the puzzles multiply and the 
last is the hardest. Reaching the end, we wonder 
if we can really regard this just as the funny 
man’s scrap book that we bought it for. 

It is clear at once that Steinberg knows all 
about the serious artists of the day. Yet his 
relation to them is as ambiguous as to every- 
thing else. His old people, with their ravaged 
threaded faces, make no bones about their 
descent from Klee’s ‘Old One’: his heart- 
headed little girl is thoroughly familiar with 


“The Dance of the Mourning Child ’. But before 


we have time to wonder whether the Klee, 
Matisse, Ernst, and Groz in Steinberg are not 
thirty years too late to startle, we realise that the 
point of the reference lies in something else: 
that the heartless facility, the horrid readiness 
with which he changes clothes, are a part of his 
virtue. If we try to judge the man by his friends, 
we begin to doubt if he has any. Judging the 
spectral creator by his creatures we are baffled: 
the familiar Steinberg man with the sawn-out 
profile and the unshakeable, humdrum sobriety 
and phlegm has been joined by a hundred other 
heterogeneous races, each inhabiting a different 
planet, each seen by a different pair of eyes. 

And there perhaps we have it. Steinberg’s 
style is not the way he draws. It cannot be: he 
must draw every way, for style is his subject. 
wiles he is mad about and funny about is style 
itself. = 


Manzoni and His Times 
By Archibald Colquhoun. Dent. 21s. 
Alessandro Manzoni. By Bernard Wall. 
Bowes and Bowes. 6s. 


When, some three years ago, Mr. Archibald 
Colquhoun published his new translation of 
I Promessi Sposi, it looked as if, however be- 
latedly, Manzoni’s cause had at last been won 
also in this country. As reprints followed, the 
most famous, if not ‘ the only ’, Italian novel was 
gradually recognised by English critics to rank 
among the great prose-works of modern times. 

Mr. Colquhoun’s Manzoni and His Times is 
the first biography in English of Alessandro 
Manzoni. It makes no claim to original scholar- 
ship, but summarises for the English reader, with 
great fairness and wide information, what is in 
Italy the subject of a very large and controversial 
literature. Manzoni’s life, spanning well over 
three-quarters of a century, provides a running 
commentary on one of the most interesting 
periods in the history of modern Italy—from the 
days that preceded the French invasion to those 
that followed upon the unification of the Pen- 
insula. The period is a familiar one to the Eng- 
lish: yet the garish pageant of the Risorgimento 
has tended to steal the show and to leave the 
‘inner side’ of the story slightly out of focus. 
Mr. Colquhoun’s book deals with that inner 
side; his hero is the best guide one could wish 
to the understanding of ‘ what was going on’ in 
the minds of the most enlightened among the 
Italians during that period. 

In his sketch of the background, Mr. 
Colquhoun sheds much interesting light on the 
conditions of life and letters in Lombardy— 
that highly civilised part of Italy that pleased 
Byron-and Stendhal so well. He examines the 
different motives of Manzoni’s literary and 
religious. conversion—his abandonment of 
Classicism for Romanticism, his return from 
agnosticism to the ancient faith of his land. He 
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-unravels with intelligence and sympathy the 

complex threads of Manzoni’s personality, which 
all concurred in the creation of that master- 
piece, The Betrothed. Yet, on reaching the end of 
the story one wonders whether Mr. Colquhoun 
has done a service or a disservice to his hero. 


- There is no denying that, as an unfriendly critic 


recently put it, Manzoni’s long and uneventful 


life cannot but appear incredibly ineffectual and 
- dull to the eyes of posterity. 


There is too marked 
a disproportion between the short period of in- 
sPiration and the long aftermath of sterility that 
marred his career. Mr. Colquhoun is at his 
best when he writes about the composition of 
I Promessi Sposi; but his tale lags sadly in 


“interest after those crucial years. Nor is it 


enlivened by his insistence on what he calls 
Manzoni’s ‘ ambivalence’: surely he makes too 
-much of an old gossip about Manzoni’s doubtful 
parentage, of his ‘ internal contradictions’, or, to 
call them by their proper name, of his hero’s 
neurotic troubles. Manzoni’s drama (for indeed it 
was one) would have gained by being viewed as 
part and parcel of the actual drama of Italy and 
the Italians in the nineteenth century: the drama 
of a country gradually reawakening to take 
possession of its long-forgotten European in- 

itance, having to make good its claims in the 
teeth of the bitter opposition of both State and 
Church. The English reader ought to be made 
aware of the moral courage it required for a man 
like Manzoni, with his French, and European 
education, to choose to be an Italian writer; with 
his devout Catholicism, to adhere unflinchingly 
to his liberal convictions throughout his life. 

Mr. Wall’s Manzoni is less ambitious than 
Mr. Colquhoun’s, though no less immune from, 
and indeed even more accursed by, misreadings 
and misprints. He endeavours to explain to the 
English the particular ‘flavour’ not only of 
‘Manzoni’s style, but of his philosophy, which 


makes him perhaps the best interpreter of the 


Italian attitude to life. Mr. Wall knows his 
Italians well; his book provides excellent read- 
ing; nor should one grudge him his many ex- 


_ temporisations and references to recent events: 


they help to clinch the argument and to explain 
why ‘the Italians see in J Promessi Sposit a 
mirror of their national character’. On that 
character and its strange contradictions Mr. 
Wall has many amusing things to say; they 
should serve to make it less puzzling to the 
English; they certainly serve to explain what, in 
Mr. Wall’s opinion, is the cause of Manzoni’s 
unpopularity outside Italy: ‘he presented the 
public with the picture of an Italy that did not 
. Manzoni’s novel is only under- 
-standable if ‘we can imagine Italy without the 
‘mandoline’. 

On this difficulty of explaining Manzoni’s 
‘ greatness’ to the English reader Mr. Colquhoun 
and Mr. Wall wholeheartedly agree. They are 


_ certainly right in doing so. 
Some of My Animals. By Maxwell Knight. 


Bell. 10s. 6d. 
Talking to Animals. By 

Woodhouse. Faber. 15s. 
There is no end to the interest and pleasure 
that pet keepers get from their favourites— 
feelings that seem to be shared by the objects 
of their affection. Indeed nothing can be more 
charming than the friendly response of a tame 
animal that is really pleased to see its owner. 
Maxwell Knight is a naturalist who has been 
keeping pets of many sorts all his life, and in 
Some of My Animals he recounts his experi- 


Barbara 


_ ences with some of them, setting out his great 


store of knowledge about animal keeping for the 


_ benefit of others. He writes of his charges with 


and sympathy, at the same time 
ing a vast amount of valuable practical in- 
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of instructions. The early chapters deal. in a 
very sensible manner with the ethics of keeping 
pets, and discuss the problems of animal 
behaviour. This is a book to be read and enjoyed 
by everyone who likes living creatures great or 
small, and it should be in the hands of every 
child who wants to keep a pet. 

Mrs. Woodhouse’s amazing ‘way with 
animals’ has attracted considerable attention, 
and in her book she fully describes her methods 
in the course of her autobiography. She has 
always been devoted to animals from her child- 
hood. In the Argentine an old Indian taught 
her the trick of taming horses and cows by 
breathing into their nostrils, and she has great 
faith in the method, although it had no effect 


on a “ calf-proud ’ cow that broke her arm 
while trying to kill her. Mrs. Woodhouse 
writes with a catching enthusiasm that 


carries the reader along as though he were 
one of her faithful animals, although many of 
her statements and more of her opinions would 
not have the approval of coldly objective science. 
But her way with animals extends to people for, 
soon after she started classes to train owners 
how to look after their dogs properly, she had 
over 500 dogs on the books, and their owners 
“eating out of her hand’. Surely she never 
breathed into the nostrils of those 500 owners 
of unruly pups? 


The Glass of Fashion. By Cecil Beaton. 
Weidenfeld and Nicolson. 21s. 


This is a charming and a very instructive book; 
nevertheless one cannot open it without a certain 
feeling of disappointment. Mr. Cecil Beaton is 
a photographer, so good a photographer that 
one wonders how, when his services are obtain- 
able, it is possible for anyone to patronise the 
inferior confectioners of Burlington House. Why 
then, when he sets out to portray the Beau 
Monde which he has, for a quarter of a century, 
cunningly recreated upon his sensitised plates, 
does he not tell his story in that medium which 
he so perfectly understands? Perhaps his pub- 
lishers might furnish the answer, perhaps it is 


they who have persuaded him that a dozen or so - 


admirable photographs may suffice if supple- 
mented by a great number of the author’s pen 
and ink drawings. If this be the case they have 
done both him and us a grave disservice. Mr. 
Beaton is not a gifted draughtsman, and, as a 
graphic record of past modes, this book com- 
pares unfavourably with his own more 
_ Sumptuously produced Book of Beauty which, 
* moreover, covers much of the same ground. 

To make a visual survey is, however, but a 
part of the author’s intention. He has lived in 
the Arcadia that he describes, he has known 
those ladies of fashion, designers, interior 
decorators, jewellers, perfumers; and fashion 
editors with whom he is concerned and he can 
supply details which: the social historian—or 
indeed the mere amateur of human curiosities— 
will not fail to appreciate. The student of clothes 
cannot afford not to possess this book, for 
seldom can he be permitted to learn so much 
from one who, though standing very close to 
the central mélée of fashion, is not himself a 
partisan. All the captains and commanders of 
that unending struggle to please, to seduce, to 
impress, and to command, from the time of 
Poiret and Lily Elsie to that of Dior and Audrey 
Hepburn, are discussed; their talents, their 
beauty, their influence, and their personal char- 
acters are appraised and assessed by an acute 
but sympathetic observer. 

There may indeed be some readers who will 
find Mr. Beaton rather too sympathetic, who 
could wish that he were rather less of a gentle- 
man and who will not be able to escape the 
reflection that the society photographer’s gift for 
retouching or deleting imperfections may, when 
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expressed in literary form by a moderately skilful 
writer, prove tedious. Those passages in which 
the atithor so far forgets himself as to indulge 
in censure or ridicule are few; in the main we 
are confronted with a succession of charming, 
sympathetic, and gifted creatures whose few 
little faults serve but to make them the more 
lovable and whose sterling goodness of char- 
acter shines through on every page. 


Social Structure and Personality in a 
City. Edited by O. A. Oeser and 
S. B. Hammond. 

Routledge and Kegan Paul. 30s. 


Social Structure and Personality in a 
Rural Community. By O. A. Oeser 
and F. E. Emery. 

Routledge and Kegan Paul. 25s. 


In 1949 Unesco initiated a programme of 
research into Communities and the social tensions 
that were to be found within them. These 
researches were to be carried out in India, 
France, Sweden, and Australia. Behind the pro- 
ject. lay the hypothesis that war affords an 
opportunity for the release of hostilities engen- 
dered by domestic tensions, which carries with 
it the implication that if we could trace these 
tensions and remove them, the chances of war 
would thereby be lessened. Whatever we may 
think of that hypothesis, it is certainly true that 
a comparative study of domestic tensions in such 
very different social contexts would be of great 
interest. The two volumes under discussion here 
are the only ones so far to achieve publication, 
and no one seems to know what has happened 
to the others. However, all is not lost. On the 
contrary, the Unesco project has given Professor 
Oeser and his team an opportunity to do an 
outstandingly good piece of work. 

The volume on urban life is concerned with 
Melbourne, the one on rural life with the town- 
ship of Malee and the surrounding countryside 
in the district of Victoria. Now it might reason- 
ably be asked what conceivable interest such 
books could have for anyone outside the great 
sub-continent of Australia. Who wants to know 
about family life in Melbourne? Who cares about 
the tensions of Malee? Every social survey, 
which by its very nature must be local, has to 
give an answer to this challenging question, and 
many, alas, cannot give a satisfactory one. 

These two surveys are a brilliant exception. 
Social science, like any other science, deals im- 
mediately with particulars, particular social 
groups and particular social situations, but 
unless the scientist displays his data as exempli- 
fying general rules which can be verified else- 
where, he makes no contribution to his subject; 
he is merely a tedious collector of insignificant 
trifles. This last is exactly what Professor Oeser 
and his fellow workers are not. They have a 
conceptual framework, derived in the main from 
the so-called ‘field theory’ of Kurt Lewin. 
They view the situations with which they deal: 
attitudes towards immigrants and minority 
groups, family life, school life, and social class 
relations, as involving pressures and valences to 
which the individuals concerned are subjected, 
and which might very well operate with 
different ‘ values’ elsewhere. 

This way of looking at social life is un- 
familiar, and that fact in itself makes one see 
the familiar patterns of life in a new light. By 
skilful manipulation of their material they bring 
out the enormous complexity of factors which 
are responsible for the development of prejudice. 
They display the tensions of family life as a 
function of husband dominance, wife dominance, 
or co-partnership. They show reason to believe 
that all situations which curtail freedom of 
movement, such as the roles of employee or 
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school-child, give rise to frustrations, which seek 
some outlet elsewhere. 
theoretical premises what differences are likely 
to exist between farm children and town child- 
ren and proceed to verify their inferences. And. 
so on. It is impossible to summarise their find-. 
ings; there are too many of them. Indeed, in one 
respect their conclusions are not particularly 
important. Who wants to know that the boys 
from the farms in the neighbourhood of Malee 
are well adapted to ‘make a go’ of farming and. 
find some compensation for their restricted 


lives at home in the relations they have with ~ 


their little mates at school in the town? And yet 
the analysis of the princip!es involved in this 
trivial situation. is fascinating and illuminating, 
though too lengthy to be described here. 
_ The authors of these books have,. indeed; , Per- 
formed a remarkable feat. They have 
made their studies of these two 
places, Melbourne and Malee, so 
instructive that their work is not. 
only a valuable contribution to the 
theory of social psychology, but so 
exciting that it is hard for those 
interested in that subject to put it 
down. Having said this, it is proper 
to add that these books do not make 
easy reading; they are not for the ~ 
bedside table: On-the other hand 
they are not of .use merely to the 
academic specialist. Anyone inter- 
ested in the family, anyone inter-— 


and home or between the pupils and 
their teachers: will find illumination 


‘who are embarking on field work, let _ 
them use these books as a model, not 
of course to be slavishly imitated, 
but as indicating the kind of con-. 
tribution that the most parochial of. 

_ surveys can make to social science. 


Spain. By Martin Hiirlimann. 
_ | Thames and Hudson. 50s. 
Crossing the Pyrenees and entering 
_ the Spanish peninsula, we immedi- 
: ately step. into. a world which > is” 
entirely different from the rest ‘of . 
- Europe.- This fact either attracts or 
repels visitors to this country, but © 
it explainsits perennial fascination. 


‘ represents, even by popular _ tradi-_ 


- proudly inaccessible: . Another 
world: greets us_ here; steppes and 
plains Asian in extent, canyon-like 
valleys in which we seem to be trans- 
ported to America, palm-oases nestling between 
barren. wastes reminiscent of North Africa’. 


Starting his -journey~in the Spanish Basque . 


country, then exploring the manifold beauties of 
Castile, pausing in. Madrid, and then pushing 
south to Andalucia through La Mancha, and 


é finally. returning northwards along the Mediter---— 
ranean coast, this remarkable photographer has’ 


created one ‘of the most: splendid portraits. of 


Spain ever to be published. His camera captures ~~ 


the harsh but brilliant light on the Castilian 
- plains in a most miraculous way, and his studies 
of more lyrical scenes such as Estella, Segovia 
Cathedral, or the. Gardem of the Generalife, 


_. Granada, are luminous with poetical feeling. 
‘During recent years there have been a number _ work of a. single. hand,. this. volume has. laid no. 


of books describing Spain: but one of the virtues ~ 
of Dr. Hirlimann’s work is that~he ‘visits little-_ 


“known towns or rarely visited buildings. For — 


instance, he spent Holy Week i in Valladolid and- 
_ presents some..dramatic pictures of the austere, 


». Castilian Easter festivities..He also has several .. 


i Ba shawting the. aber wooden carvings. by 
ernandez in the 
Valladolid Museum—usually neglected by. 


They deduce from 


even 


Berruguete and Gregorio . 


British tourists. The splendid flamboyance of 
Spanish architecture is revealed in the plates 


illustrating Santiago de Compostela, Salamanca, 


and Alcala de Henares; and this photographer 
invests the’ somewhat prosaic modern 
buildings in Madrid with a new interest. 

“ Castles in Spain’ is a phrase which has passed 
into our language, but when we look. at. the 
photographs of Spanish castles. in this book we 


can understand why, and how much our fore- . 
- Occupied Countries in Western Europe and the 


bears must have been impressed by the vast 


orange-brown battlements of Coca, or by the’ 


isolated grandeur of the Castillo de la Mota, at 
Medina del Campo, where Cesare Borgia was 


imprisoned and where Isabella the Catholic died 


| Early seventeenth-century pteta, by Gran Hernandez, in "he museum at 
: : From * Spain’ 


in 1504, The enchanted land of ava in-- 
spires Dr. Hirlimann to take some of -his most ~ 


"Valladolid 


lovely .photographs.. There is a fine section de- ~ 


voted to Seville, and he has done full justice to. 


the- withdrawn nobility of Cordoba, with its 
wonderful mosque, turned into, a cathedral 


‘Hitlec’s: “Europe. ‘Oxtord: “688. p 
“Documents. 


1939.46. Vol. Il. Oxford. 38s. 


~Hitler’s Europe is a companion -volume -to - 


America, Britain .and Russia, their Co-operation 


and Conflict, also issued by Chatham House a few. 


months ago. -But whereas its predecessor was the — 


fewer. than twelve writers under contribution. 
~ Comparison ofthe two books leaves little doubt 
which’ is the better method. Although. Hitler’s 


Europe is less uneven than might have been ex- 
pected, there are differences of approach and 


emphasis; more. serious is the episodic construc- - 
; “ \ : 


on International. ‘Aleka 


‘tion of Hee Hecke ae ‘reads, like a series. of 
essays rather than. a comprehensive study of t 
problem, It is also a pity to find in a books of 
this character many phrases reflecting. war-time 
prejudice, such as: ‘The first repressived 
measures against patriots were put into force. 


and the German soldiers who had at first acted 


‘with studied correctness and courtesy began to_ 
revert to. type’. What about Germany’s contri- 
bution under the Paris agreements? ac a ie 
The book is divided. into six parts. Two are — 
evousd to Germany’s political and economic. 
structures, and. one each to Italy, France, the 


Occupied and Satellite Countries in Eastern: — 
Europe. The French part is further sub-divided 
into .two chapters, dealing with -~Vichy France. 
and. the Free French Movement, the second of-_ 


_to Hilter’s Europe. Unforsonatelsee 
the Introduction. contributed by 
Professor Toynbee, which © rights 
“have given unity and coherence to. 
/ the whole, is the weakest section. of ~ 
-.the book. As an. example of. his 
method, we may quote his surprising. 


- with the ‘ Ishmaelitish- struggle be- ; 
tween Goth, Sueve, Burgundian and. 
. Frankish warbands that roamed over. 
‘a fallen. civilisation’s _ derelict. 
domain’. At the end, we are given: 
‘more of the Professor’ Ss favourite. 
maps, the elliptical ones -with: the — 
- North Pole in the middle, - together. 

-. with a sketch of Hitler’s: Europe ‘de-_ 


_-classes of | preparatory schools. 

‘The descriptions of . the political. 
/. and economic. structures of. Ger- 
} many, written largely -by~ Clifton 
| Child ‘and. Patricia Harvey, are com-. 
petent; - . factual essays, — “providing - 
much information of interest about: 
- German-- internal. \ developments. : 
-They contain abundant evidence of- 
‘Hitler’s difficulties with his generals, 
- of inter-departmental_ intrigue, - of ; 
“this: and. that, epposiGor, Broup,, off 


ntral “issue. 
sibich, -is- peakthy Hitler’ s success in 
: retaining, untilia few minutes before. 
-midnight,- the. support, enthusiastic, r 
--or dogged, of the vast majority of- 
Germans: In view. of. the: evidence’ 

{ _accumulated - -here: of: Nazi. ‘incom-: 
~ petence and. double-dealing, his suc- 
‘cess becomes truly astonishing. and _ 
” far transcends the stock explanations ~ 
of propaganda, terror, magnetic per-_ 
sonality, and so on. Indeed, if the picture given — 
here is a complete. one; it is difficult to accept 


_ Professor ‘Toynbee’s contemptuous: suggestions, tae : 


_ that Hitler was not ‘the thoroughbred. man of — 
genius’ 
* Augustus. or. Han. ‘Liu. Pang. Or. Cyrus’ would. 
‘have: done’ better.» ~ 


<-> Phe-parts- eae: weit. Italy. mS ek iniiee 


“more : ~convincing~ reading, largely, ‘no “doubt, 
Because” they deal with easier ‘problems. ‘Both’ 
countries played minor and often miserable roles~ 


~ in Hitler’s Europe, and the story-is one~of-help-"-~ © ~ 
_less men swept away on the tide of history and ~ 


clutching feebly at-straws. The flimsy nature of 
- the Rome-Berlin: Axis. is ‘shown. -by the ease with — 
which. Hitler played off France and Italy against . 


-» one another; much to-the chagrin: of his Italian soos 
oe allies, Indeed, there” seems” little ‘doubt 


‘the wat had ‘ended: differently France rather than’ ee 
Italy would have been cast for the part of senior 


~ satellite on the-continent.°German respect” toca i ss 
France even survived contact with* the sordicit:< , 


which has only a tenuous relevance , — 


= comparison — of internal Nazi feuds 


signed: apparently | for the. lower wa 


(whatever that. may. be) and that 


that” ‘if: ha ce 


ARTHUR FINDLAY'S 
FAMOUS BOOKS| 


will be seu: as eagerly one inmedved years aed as ‘they 
are today, because they deal with the vital facts of 
| | human existence, of life and death. ‘‘ His striking © 
| | €nquiries into survival after death have earned for him © 


in | her account of 
Sig ce Mot simply ao. 
but a most moving 


till pat though loosed 
ee ‘| | 02/6 net) 


~ 


. Mercury Presides We 
| Reminiscences of 


| Daphne Fielding . 

_ Vernon Fane — 
“A most vivid impression of 
@ youth that was as reckless 
. as it was Eoldet, and gay.” 

~ 1@1/- net) (The Sune 
o/s ned | peer : 


terrible beauty, its ee 
. feos the | 


oe 


P.M. ere Green Beret, 


THE. UNHURRYING | Red Star 
CHASE Syed he. Anthony Crockett 


Vernon Fane 


: “A good and heartening book 
about the work and exploits — 
of the Royal Marine Com- 


8 _ mandos in Malaya.” 
c ae net) _ (The pe parte): 


aah © 


base She ‘writes: magnificently, E 
. . . this haunting, terrible | 
book amply deserves: this | 
_ second publication.” 

i ee 1312/6 Dele 


be 


o Mare Brandel_ 
The ‘TIME of the FIRE | 


‘The Peteners . 


Pie on His subject is ‘something 
f+ more _ important than the 
- sense of guilt:-it is guilt it- 
. self, the submerged violence 
_ that — underlies modern 
society, and the search Se 
ran aes, cure.” 


| ChineseThought 
by H ‘G. Creel _ gas 


PSveeaten. 


3 ve can hardly look for a 
better introduction to. the 
subject, or one more likely — 
to realise his hope that the — 
book will make readers ‘want — 
to learn more about Chinese ; 
thouEhe } ao Qa/- ‘net) | 


7 (10/6 net) c 
The oven of 


Democracy. 
Lord Percy of Newcastle 


Desk Tasleyee 


se * BROTHER NAP : 
eae Nigel Nicolson 


a ae of House of Commons life 
ins bg the domestic crises 
“ which alternate with it make 

era: stirring story.” 

ar 4 ae 2F mes ‘@aily Dispatch) 


those of his criticism of what 
he calls‘ Augustine’s Reigning 
Church between 469 and 
1789” — the notion ~-of 
‘ Christendom’.” (8/- ee 


Ae: ie oe 
~~ Pre 


a Bsa peoadeatt “i the Third Programme 


= 7" Robert “Penn ‘Warren 


Walter ‘Allen’ 
on B.B.C. ‘ Critics ’ 

T siderable attempt at a long poem: 
it ic eared in the Salish language for a 


> Fe 
‘ 


a reputation which extends far beyond the confines of | 
_ his native ae °"—Leicester Mail. — : 


ON THE EDGE OF THE ETHERIC | 


Survival after death scientifically explained. 54th impression. 
212 pages. Price 6/-. : 
‘The evidence i is copious and interesting.’ "—Truth. ** Few books have 
presented their case with the lucidity of this one.”—Evening Standard. 
“ One of the most remarkable books written on the subject of psychic 


i ‘phenomena.’ °—Leicester Mercury. 
\ 


THE ROCK OF TRUTH 
_ Spiritualism, the coming world religion. 12th impression. 
cat 336 pages. -Price 10/-. 


_ “Certainly one of the best books we have seen on this subject.”— 
Cambridge Daily News. .“ One of the most sane books on Spiritualism 
i ng yet been pabtisnes \e—Manchester Evening News. 7 


THE UNFOLDING UNIVERSE 


_ The evolution of man’s conception of his place in 
nature. 8th impression. 507 pages. Price 12/6. 


at This book will appeal to all people who take more than a superficial 


interest in the life i in the hereafter.” —Sheffield Telegraph. ‘“‘ A master- 
piece of reasoning and so invigorating. Mr. Findlay’s philosophy and 
his psychic experiences must satisfy all human desires as to our life and 


- conduct here and our eesuny after death.” —Psychic News. 


THE PSYCHIC STREAM | 


The source and growth of the Christian Faith. 4th impression. 
. 1,200 pages. Price 15] -. 
“A scholarly, well-written work.”—Hibbert Fournal.. “Indeed a 


stimulating work.” —Birmingham Gazette. “ A most remarkable book.” — 
_ —Portsmouth Evening News. : 


THE CURSE OF IGNORANCE. 


The story of mankind since primitive times up to the present day, - 
- the great effect of religion on history being demonstrated, to clarify 
| apes hitherto misunderstood. 4th impression. In two volumes, | 


each 1,169 pages. Price 15/- per volume. 


et “Tato his narrative he has packed a life-time of learning.’ "—Daily 


“Mail. “ A lucid history, truly monumental.” —Staffordshire Advertiser. 


-“ Avery. remarkable book.”—Liverpool Daily Post. “A most lucid 
’ work. Here we have history- of quality.” 


—Wolverhampton Express. 


aepe like rich and power- | se riches Lit. Supp. WHERE TWO WORLDS MEET 
Bae ; Stes ioe of Re feral ook oe Direct Voice conversations between this world and the next. No 


more conclusive evidence of survival is available. Graphic deserip- 

tions of the other world—where they live—how they. live—what 
they think. 5th impression. 624 pages. Price 12/6. 

“Tt will gain a high place in psychic literature.”—Northampton 

Independent. “Reading Where Two Worlds Meet is a revealing 

experience. After reading the book I found it difficult to remain 

sceptical.” Kilmarnock Standard. 


THE WAY OF LIFE 


A guide to the etheric world. It gives all that it is essential to know 
about how to live on earth and what we may expect when we reach 


the other world. It records 419 extracts from communications from. 


the etheric world at 58 direct voice seances, with explanations and 
comments by the author. 242 pages. Price 7/6. 

“ This book so low in price but priceless in content.”—Psychic News, 
“The Spiritualist movement is deeply grateful for yet another addition 
to Mr. Findlay’s world-famous writings on Spiritualism, for he is 
undoubtedly the most celebrated Spiritualist author alive today.”— 
Psychic Realm. “ Mr. Arthur Findlay is Britain’s best known writer 
on igi subjects,” —Newcasile Fournal. 


-. PSYCHIC PRESS LTD. 
140 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C.1 
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More sitting room 
in the sitting-room! 


conjured by the ERCGLion 


: FURNITURE INDUSTRIES LIMIT 


IMPERIAL CANCER RESEARCH 


Patron— 
HER MOST GRACIOUS 
MAJESTY THE QUEEN 


President— - 
The Rt. Hon. THE EARL 
OF HALIFAX, K.G., P.C. 


FUND 


Dependent upon voluntary gifts, without State 
aid, the Fund is under the direction of the Royal 
College of Physicians of London and the Royal 
College of Surgeons of England and is governed 
by representatives of many medical and. scientific. 
institutions. Money is needed. quickly. to assist the. 


developments now: being made in. the conquest. ~~~ 


In addition to the continuous~ and: 
systematic research in up-to-date laboratories at 
Mill Hill, London, the work is being extended in 
new laboratories at Lintoln’s Inn Fields. 
Will you please help? 


of cancer: - 


Gifts should be sent to the Hon. Treasurer, 
Mr. Dickson Wright, F.R.C.S., 
at Royal College of Surgeons, 
Lincoln's Inn Fields, London, W.C.2. 


little room it has room enough on those extra long, 


loll, lounge or lie back in blissful comfort, Its tension springs 


for your wife to pick up, and so reasonably priced that it 


; would be folly indeed not to possess 2s 


ED 


Sy 


“There are no follies about my Bergere suite”’, 
purred the ERCOLion. “It’s the most perfect oy 


answer to sitting pretty in today’s sitting rooms. Taking but - 
deep foam rubber seat cushions for the lankiest individual to 


conspire to relax all peaily tension. Its soft feattier- sown: « 


filled back cushions fill: you with content. Li ght enough — 


hee 


WYCOMBE 


HIGH 


Soa ae 


CES 


Siviie peppls eealvark on the choosing and buying of 
’ Christmas presents with joyful zest. But to others itisa 
nerve-racking and irksome business. Such troubled 
souls have particular reason to bless the inventor’ of 
Book Tokens. No longer need they struggle in crowded 
shops, and queue despondently at the Post Office with an 
armful of lumpy parcels. A minute or two at a book- 
seller’s—just so long as it takes to choose appropriate 
Book Tokens designs—and a handful of neat envelopes. 

_ dropped into the nearest pillar-box, Thentheycan relax: 
in the sure knowledge that-they’ve sent a gift which i Gh 
> -sute to please: “A‘lazy way of giving: Presents? On the.» + 
op ---.contrary—a; delicate: cI Teene, to the. taste. of. one’ Cee te 

fe. discriminating friends. Peat F 


Soa tan buy Book Tokens from any good bookseller-and 2 seh 


Eee friends can exchange them at almost any. botesteg 


3/6 5|- 7/6 10/6 12/6. 21- plus 4d. /fOR Soy card_ 


CPEPEBEBEDERE 


Mg 


; ae of Vichy: cand Paris. Their relations with 
z the Germans and their quarrels with each other 
are described with clarity by Professor Cobban. 


More space might have been devoted to Ger- 
man policies and actions in occupied Russia. 
The east was the promised land of Nazi expan- 
sion, an almost limitless setting for the murky 
legend of blood and soil. It was there that the 
New Order most clearly revealed its emptiness 
and that the German armies foundered. The 
concise accounts of German practice in the Ost- 
land, by Sidney Lowery, and of the Ukraine 
under German occupation, by Clifton Child, 


whet the appetite. for more. 


The volume of documents accompanying 
Hitler’s Europe contains much valuable material, 
but one could wish for more help in connecting 
them with the events to which they relate. There 
are also some oddities of selection. 


The Wonder That Was India 


By A. L. Basham. 
Sidgwick and Jackson. 45s. 

In this large and thorough study, Dr. Basham 
surveys the ancient culture of India before the 
coming of the Muslims in the twelfth century 
A.D. Although his purpose is not so much his- 
torical as cultural, he provides one of the best 
and clearest introductions so far written to early 
and medieval Indian history. He explains the 
nature of the early Indian kingdoms, the rise of 
Buddhism, the Hindu theory of the State, the 
Hindu religious syStem, as well as making readily 
intelligible the complexitiés of Hindu social life. 
A chapter considers the arts of sculpture and 
painting while a long section traces the develop- 
ment of Indian literature through the early Vedic 
and Epic periods to the glories of Sanskrit poetry 
and drama. On all these ‘varied aspects of Hindu 
life, Dr. Basham writes with admirable clarity 
and sturdy good sense. The early Indian attitude 
to life with its passionate delight in the senses, 
its gentle tolerance and kindly humanity, excites 
his enthusiasm and this is well transmitted 
through some exceptionally fine translations of 
poetry and prose. As a sympathetic and intelli- 
gent introduction to Indian culture, his book 
could hardly be bettered. 


Russia’s Danubian Empire. By Gordon 
Shepherd. Heinemann. 21s. 
Eight years’ continuous residence in Vienna, 
first as a member of the Inter-Allied Control 
Commission and then as correspondent of the 
Daily Telegraph, have given Mr. Shepherd 
opportunities such as few Englishmen can equal 
of observing the development of the countries 


_ which constitute Russia’s Danubian Empire. 


His book is evidence that he has not neglected 
those opportunities and that he possesses a 
faculty of observation, a genuine interest in his 
theme, and a balanced judgement, which have 
enabled him to use them to great advantage. 
He has limited himself very austerely, as regards 
both space and time, beginning his narrative 
(after the sketchiest of prolegomena) only with 
1948, at which date he regards the communist 
seizure of power as having been completed, and 
dealing exclusively (a few remarks on Albania 
excepted) with the four Danubian countries 
which remained within Russia’s empire after the 


_ defection of Yugoslavia—Czechoslovakia, Hun- 


gary, iy romgy and Bulgaria. This is to be 


i ‘regretted, for the Soviet pattern for eastern 
Europe is an integrated one, and the omission 


of Poland falsifies the perspective for the other 
countries. But, within its limits, Mr. Shepherd’s 


- Ae is admirable: excellently informed, with 


ick intimate detail, complete, illuminating, 
d also very readable. Mr. Shepherd’s final 

2! n of Soviet rule is the more 
becz ecieiatertinedds ond cxas: 


THE LISTENER 


geration and credits the regimes with such 
positive achievements as they can really claim. 

Only time will show whether he is right in 
believing that Russian rule has passed its high 
point and that it is ‘fundamentally doomed’; 
but it is cheering to hear the opinion from one 
so well able to judge. 

The Crown of St. Stephen is not the Iron 
Crown. 


The Face of the Arctic 

By Richard Harrington. 

Hodder and Stoughton. 15s. 
Mr. Harrington, a free-lance photographer, pur- 
sues happiness within the Arctic Circle, a brac- 
ing paradise amid the everlasting snow. Like 
Peter Freuchen, he admires the Eskimos, whose 
way of life, stark in its acceptance of reality and 


generous in sharing of common suffering and: 


pleasures, seems to him better adapted to the 
northern climate than patterns imposed by’ the 
well-meaning government of Canada and the 
rival bands of missionaries. 

His story is familiar, the invasion of a primi- 
tive society based upon hunting and trade by 
white specialists at the best: ignorant, at the 
worst contemptuous, of the native people; the 
military outposts blazing away at caribou for 
fun, the solitary weather men reporting back to 
Washington, the mounties, amiable in themselves 
but infuriated that the social customs of the 
Eskimos do not fit into the statistical patterns 
required by Ottawa, the missionaries. often too 
concerned with the salvation of souls to have 
due regard for the salvation of bodies. Mr. 
Harrington’s love of his subject transcends the 
scattiness of his style and to enliven the volume 
the compositor has lent a hand. The ‘jungle 
of sleigh bells’ though felicitous is easy to 
elucidate. It-took longer to deduce that ‘ spent’ 
was a misprint for ‘ apart’. 


The Rural Muse. By Rayner Unwin. 
Allen and Unwin. 15s. 


“The studied attempts in verse of the English 
landworker ’—that, Mr. Unwin says, is the 
subject of his book. However, landworker is 
comfortably stretched. For example, here are 
James Woodhouse the cobbler poet, Mary 
Collier the laundress poet, Robert Tattersal the 
bricklayer poet, Ann Yearsley the milk-rounds- 
woman poet (she called herself Lactilla), and 
Alfred Williams the hammerer poet of the 
Swindon railway works. 

The status of poet is always liable to assaults 
from below and from above, from uneducated 
workmen and from uneducated aristocrats. 
Hither they fancy themselves, or they feel a 
cosmic itch. Since we are snobs, we sometimes 
accept the aristocrats and we usually condemn 
the workmen. Mr. Unwin does not condemn. 
He treats an odd crew with great kindness, pre- 
senting on the way rather more entertaining 
facts than interesting conclusions. 

Does ‘ Sheer plod make plough down sillion 
shine?’ That is his text out, of Hopkins; and 
if Hopkins simply meant that a plodding- 
plough-labour puts a shine upon furrows, then 
it is a poor comment on most of Mr. Unwin’s 
crew. Luminaries of his book include William 
Barnes, who was not a landworker, and John 
Clare who was—another matter since they are 
two poets of distinction. Smaller stars with a 
faint shine are that Stephen who had the mis- 
fortune to be named Duck and not Swan, and 
Robert Bloomfield. ‘The Thresher’s Labour’ by 
Duck is a poem which refuses to die. Bloomfield 
to the hard searcher gives a few twinklings of 
delight. So does James Woodhouse in a line or 

two about mushrooms out of a poem which is 
overlooked. 

But the rest? Their plodding is extra heavy. 
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They could be made interesting only if the 
author were not appreciating an art so much as 
ereatiing a number of sketches in sociology. 


- It.might have been kinder to let his poorest 


creatures alone, but at least Mr. Unwin does 
not set them up as stuffed owls. 


Pomp and Pestilence. By Ronald Hare. 
Gollanez. 12s. 6d. 
The author of this excellent work, who is Pro- 
fessor of Bacteriology at St. Thomas’s Hospital, 
is not only an acknowledged expert on this sub- 
ject but, unlike many scientists, has the capacity 
to write simply and interestingly. His book 
is really a history of disease from the days of 
Paleolithic Man onwards. Because Paleolithic 
Man-wandered about, in small family groups, 
searching for food, it is unlikely that he suffered 
badly from diseases pathogenic only to man, such 
as measles or the common cold. He would be 
more likely to become a prey to organisms and 
parasites that were pathogenic also to animals. 
' In his later chapters’ the author describes the 
mode of spread of the more important infectious 
diseases and gives excellent. accounts of the 
great epidemics of smallpox, bubonic plague, 
cholera and ‘typhus .which previously created 
such horror in Europe. He concludes with a 
summary of the counter-methods that are now 
being uséd to prevent the occurrence of epi- 
demics on a big scale and shows how vast 
areas of the world have been freed from them 
only to suffer from malnutrition, owing to the 
native population having outgrown its available 
food supply. But in the long run, Nature would 
seem to have been able to readjust the balance 
upset’ by man by staging a return of some of 
the expelled diseases. Since the Indonesians have 
become completely independent of the Dutch, 
smallpox, plague, and other epidemic diseases are 
reappearing in the East Indies and malaria is 
also on the increase. Similar readjustments are 
being made by Nature in liberated Burma where 
the infant mortality rate is now beginning to 
soar again and thus to make famine less likely. 


The Urban Scene. By Gordon Logie. 
Faber. 42s. 


This is a good book and has great charm in its 
own right, apart altogether from the lesson it 
teaches. It limits itself to one aspect of its sub- 
ject—the aesthetic or purely scenic nature of 
towns. The author recognises, but does not dis- 
cuss, either the social basis or the engineering 
and technical problems involved. He takes many 
of the world’s more successful and more beauti- 
ful cities—in all countries, climates, centuries— 
and with the aid of many fine photographs and 
a few diagrams, analyses the reason why each, in 
its different way, is beautiful. 

Such a wide field brings within his net cities 
as variable as, say, London and Padua. There do 
emerge, however, a few underlying principles: 
one, the careful placing of the larger units— 
church, palace, town-hall, etc.—relatively both 
to the lesser units and to the surrounding space 
in order to gain effect; and, two, full regard for 
natural elements such as trees, river, contours, 
and the direction of the light. These things go 
further and are far more subtle than is supposed, 
far more subtle, for instance, than are the 
obvious merits of planting an avenue; Venice, 
for example, being a scintillating relationship of 
marble and water, excludes foliage; conifers that 
are right in a Baltic city would be wrong by the 
Seine, and so on. It is indeed a lesson of this 
book that the good planner does not merely take 
regard of natural elements; he enters into 
partnership with them and exploits them. They 
are the very stuff of which, in the end, his town 
is made. That at least would seem to be one 
thought that arises from Mr. Logie’s book. 


. 


of sensibility, it may still have a 


_ cussed bya recent Third Programme 


: aveeracking 


“seven years ago was told us as part 
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| ee . 


Nerve-Racking 


as WERE TWO EXAMPLES of drying-up last. 
week. In each, the victim became a monolithic 
object of dread, clutching at the hearts of a 
million viewers. One evening technical trouble 


set the programmes back by eighteen minutes, 


another evening by ten minutes. It was as if the 
earth had shifted slightly on its axis. 
An. enormous awareness was com- 
municated to us, as of a paramount 
emergency. ‘ Launch the Lifeboat’, 
a programme about the work of the 
Royal National Lifeboat Institution, 
was blemished by false starts, picture 
distortion, and one full-scale break- 
down, and we felt ourselves tobe 
dithering on’ the edge of.a precipice. 
- If that is not a new manifestation 


place in the history of emotion dis- 


speaker, M. Georges Friedmann. 
When we thought we were worrying 
about the young man in ‘ Teleclub’ 
who forgot his lines and stood grop- 
ing mentally for his Mum, we.were 
of course worrying about ourselves. 
Amplifying them out of the normal 
proportions of human relationships, 
. television is making matters of ordi- 
nary dismay occasions for gaping 
horror. 
The lifeboat programme was 
in its first stages. 
When technical..crisis had _been 
passed, it turned out to be a fumbled 
affair, anyhow, the producer evi- 
dently not having mastered the 


~ material at his disposal. The lifeboat 


men played their part, though we - 
were not-allowed to see them clearly’ 
as individuals, and the lifeboat . 
William Gavin went down to the sea 
and came up out of it again with 
beautiful precision. A tragedy of — 


of the, personal experience-of the In- 
stitution’s local secretary, so that we 
regarded the present Mumbles crew 
with new respect, reinforced by © 
John Darran in his quietly modu- 
lated commentary. The weight of 
criticism falls) on the producer, 
Dafydd. Gruffydd, who might have 


- extenuating circumstances to plead. - S 


But our business here is not with ine trepida- 
tions of those who put the programmes on-our. 
screens. For instance, it is likely that there are 
technical and administrative causes of the decline. 
of ‘War in the Air’. That series has assuredly 
lost its grip on many viewers.. Chiefly it has 
succeeded in reviving sentimental memories- 
rather than in sharpening one’s sense of recent 
history. Can it be fourteen years since I was 
writing ‘Radio Newsreel’ scripts for Robert. 
Harris to declaim into nights when Nazi bombers 
were riding overhead to Coventry, Birmingham, 
and Liverpool, and incendiaries flung their 


- * «mantles of hideous light on -Bredon’s famous: 


ine shill? It- is his distinguished voice which: we hear- 


--above the-sound and fury of ‘ War in the Air’. 


As seen by the viewer: 


‘Launch the Lifeboat’, on December 9: 


— RITIC ON THE HEARTI 


re comments. on BBC. programmes by independent: LES a 


e~ 


A DAD ecokea commentary can do all too “little 
_ to redeem a confused production. The series 
_ started off with a fine flourish, as if the chance 


of telling the story of twenty years of air power 
was bound to. inspire memorable labours. The 
production momentum persists. The sense of 


dedicated . purpose has gone. Perspectives are. . 


made to seem: cock-eyed. Is it event, episode, or 
incident we are witnessing again? 

These B.B.C. television films have not so far 
proved to be the adequate hoped-for retort to 
the American ‘ Victory at Sea’ films which 


and child 


he, 


Mumbles lifeboat returning to base 


* At Home i in the Zoo’ on Deembec aR Gerald Iles with a rhinoceros. hornbill,, 


and (right) | a ‘gerenuk 


| Photographs: 


Se eee our screens for: s sO- many weeks ae 
" year or two: ago: They lack the uninhibited pro- - 
duction force which was distinct:from the drama: - 
inherent in the material.of which the American> - 


series was composed. The noise was terrific but 
so were the tensions. Our series relies more than 
the American on reporting what happened. Theirs — 


seized every chance to show it happening. To 
-encompass those tremendous doings in-a half-. 
hour programme is an impossible «task. In 


attempting the impossible, the American pro- 
ducers of ‘Victory at Sea” gave fuller play, 
it» seems to me, to the editorial function 


‘than the producers *of** War in ‘the: Air’. “One ~ 
would: expect. thes Americans--to: .\do- «that: ’ dress of a period when shackicegeniaisea ean 
They respect: the» editorial. role.» Fhe: BB.G~ ~“young (ey sini gar perad sean “arg 


st ae 


two shots from ‘ Viewfinder ’, a survey of the Middle 
East, on December 8—a debate in the Majlis, Iran, and a ee mother 


a launching in 1947, and right) 


s_ 


has” ahi had at hichden hostility to 't 


_ That will be a great day on which B.B.C. leas ; 


vision. is able to show old war programmes as 
museum pieces of a barbarous age. Is this one 
of history’s false dawns, the present indubitably — 
widespread longing for better understanding 


believe that ‘ Operation Escort’, the Nato exer-— 


cise programme from Channel Command, roused 
unco-operative emotions in many viewers, apart 


from the almost ruminative slowness of its pace. 
Nato is a realist concept taking note 
of the inequalities among the nations 
which are as provocative of tensions 
_as those among — individuals. Its 
existence contributes to the freedom 


futility of war. It was an excep- 
tionally well organised programme,. 
and if it recorded little to arouse our 
passionate. attention, it was: a 
reassuring demonstration of the 
eternal. vigilance which is the Brice 
of peace. 

Now, millions of us know more 
about Iran, its capital, and 
people, than we did ten days ago, 
thanks to ‘Viewfinder’. The pictures 
were good, the interviews revealing. 
‘In the: News’ 
vote of thanks to the two men who 


_ for five years along its sometimes 


of the courtesies of life but the habit 
of thanking people for doing what» 
‘they are paid to do can become a 
little silly. Not as-silly, I agree, as 


for looking at the programmes. 


‘for watching him conduct the Rove 
. ‘Philharmonic! ~ \ 
: _ REGINALD Pounp- 


DRAMA 
~ Horror Comic 1984 


Ste re HEAVY ON HIM, EARTH, FOR HE 
” Laid many grievous loads on thee’. 
~ So ran*the epitaph for Sir John: 


- author of ‘ The Relapse’. I hope he 
found time to turn in the ground ~ 


“John Cura 
-one_ of ais? Mazo-de la Roche’s cosy ‘Canadian 
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its 


signed off with a. 


' have gone over to commercial tele- 
vision after steering the programme ~ 


the television custom of thanking us” 


Imagine Beecham thanking audiences ~ 


~ 


fe 
~ 


everywhere, with its loud concern, for example, — 
_ about the Churchill telegram of 1945? I can 


- 


in which we can argue about the 


stormy course. I am much in favour 


. Vanbrugh, architect of Blenheim’and | 


-and shout with Homeric laughter | E: 
last week at the thought that it was — 


 * 
‘ 


ia see about. young Renny Whiteoak and- 


not: ‘ The Relapse’: which: had» the Grundys» ~ 
anes Lime Grove in horror and demand-: 
ing. expurgations; which were. granted—it was: 


- said in the interests of ‘ art’ vand not as a 


yielding: to clamour. .. 


The situation is pidcade a ‘comic. one: bataek 


Pa 


would not be worth mentioning, had not ‘The 


Relapse’ itself been bowdlerised to start with, 


-though we know that what is said in a full-— 


bottomed wig and a hooped skirt is anyhow 


_ considered automatically to be less offensive than — 


~what. is said -or..done- in» modern‘ dress’ or the: 


DECEMBER 16 1954 


bered Pinero’s bitter comment: 
, “What is a comedy but a farce 
by a dead author?’ and also 
recalled how shocked people were 
by a ‘Merry Wives’ done in 
Edwardian costume. 

There is much agitation today 
about what is and what is not 
obscene, and there has been a 
highly interesting exchange of 
letters on the subject in this 
journal. Naturally, views diverge. 
But if every time sex raises its 
head in a modern play there are 
to be cries of ‘ Filth! ’ and indig- 
nant telephone calls, Lime Grove 
drama is going to have a hard 
time of it. Evidently, the notion 
that anyone is free to inflict his 
is phobias on the public dies 


_*The Relapse’ is a different 
matter and if it is to be presented 
in a tidied-up version, why make 
any bones about it and not give 
us instead ‘A Trip to Scar- 
borough’, which is in. fact 
Sheridan’s genteel version of the 
older piece? Maybe in its original 
form “ The Relapse’ is not family 
entertainment, but then what is? Some of the 
antics of Wanbrugh’s characters barely skirt 
propriety, but are they much different in kind 
from the antics of Arthur Askey as an air- 
hostess or, as recently, McDonald Hobley got 
up.asa Spanish senorita? I believe there is much 
confused thinking on the subject. 

-On a general level this production of ‘The 
Relapse’, so carefully and lengthily prepared for 
the night before in ‘ Stage by Stage ’,. showed 
nothing very much. It was notably inferior in 
spirits and style to the famous production at the 
end of the war (with Cyril Ritchard as Lord 
Foppington) and it was neither a true reproduc- 
tion of the theatrical mode of its day nor a 
fully fashioned piece of television; rather, a 
photographed repertory costume revival. Two 
women, Jessie Evans and Moira Lister, kept the 
ball. rolling, and Geoffrey Bayldon did well 
enough with Lord Foppington, though television 
gives the part less chance for a flourish. Still, 
the whole piece strikes a blow at hypocrisy and, 
if it didn’t put people off by being too long, 
may have started some interest in other of 
Vanbrugh’s works, if not in his architecture. 
Hal Burton produced. 

The big event of the week was Orwell’s 
‘Nineteen Highty-four’ which was 
put on with many a caution toward 
the kiddies and old and susceptible. 
But-the young whose horror-comic 
world it so perfectly portrayed were 
surely. just the ones whom it could 
usefully have warned; they will be 
alive in 1984! And the old folk could 
have consoled themselves by thinking 
what they-are going to miss. I really 
cannot see why anyone should not 
have been. encouraged to watch this 
serious (but often’ unintentionally 
comic) pamphlet against the enemies 
of humanity. ; 

During the earlier scenes, and 
indeed intermittently until half-time, 
my set behaved very much like a 1954 
(or *44) model, so that I had difficulty 
in concentrating on the piece: where- 
fore I postpone final judgement until 
I have seen the repeat tonight.-The 
second half was acted with great force 
and feeling and if it convinced you— 
brain washing, rat tortures, and all— 
no doubt it carried a heavy emotional 


Zoe 
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Vanbrugh’s “The Relapse’, given in ‘ Stage by Stage’ on December 7, with (left 
to right) June Shields as Amanda, Peter Wyngarde as Worthy, Geoffrey Bayldon as 
Lord Foppington, Michael Gough as Loveless, and Moira Lister as Berinthia 


punch. The acting of Yvonne Mitchell and 
Peter Cushing as the. poor lovers in this: brave 
new world was in itself enough to redeem a 
much finer play than this turned out to be. 
During the earlier scenes (though, as I said, this 
may have been due to my not being quite in the 
picture) I. suffered, as I have suffered while 
reading his books, from.the notion that Orwell, 
though a marvellous journalist, really knew 
awfully. little about what made the human 
creature ‘tick *. This undermines one’s belief in 
his powers of political prophecy. 

Again, the atmosphere of the last hateful 
months of the war in London is too powerfully 
imprinted on the piece: rocket bombs, canteen 
nausea, ‘gin only.’ and’ such-like are. curiously 
reflected. Nowadays, that nightmare having 
receded, one tends to think that the war-time 
life of the London of thirty years on would 
somehow not be in the least like that (1944 plus). 
I suppose one must allow these seers their 
vision: Chaplin in ‘Modern Times’, Shaw in 
‘Methuselah’, Huxley in Brave New World, 
and Fritz Lang in ‘ Metropolis’ have combined 
to project so lurid a notion of what the future 
holds that.I am not sure that it really has the 
power to frighten us any more. What if 1984 


Morell as O’Briea 


ec(mber 12, with (left to right) 
Yvonne Mitchell as Julia, Peter Cushing as Winston Smith, and André 
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were marvellously comfortable 
but that no one felt anything any 
more—what then? I must write 
again of ‘ Nineteen Eighty-four’ 
next week. 

Puitip HopE-WALLACE 
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DRAMA 
Past Tense 


‘SHE WAS QUEEN OF SABA, 
and he was Asia’s Lord’. In 
‘ Sheba’ (Home) we had to wait 
an unconscionable time for the 
meeting, of the Queen with the 
King: Although, so we are 
warned. sternly, most modern 
scholars reject the tale as a kind 
of Arabian Nights’ legend, the 
Old Testament has impressed it 
upon our minds: an occasion of 
sultry splendour in a world of 
gold and spices and that ubiqui- 
teus cedarwood. Bridget Boland, 
a dramatist of proven craft, has 
tried to expand the few verses of 
I Kings, and. their repetition in 
II Chronicles, by finding a son 
for Joab (David’s general whom Solomon had 
caused to be slain at the horns of the altar), and 
charging him with both a lust for revenge upon 
Solomon and a passion for Sheba. But, some- 
how, the personages of this Revised Version— 
and the dramatist has kept her cast down—do 
not brand themselves upon us. In performance, 
and in spite of occasional sound-and-fury, they 
remain distant. Miss Boland, as it were, has 
raised the arch of the Amulet. Behind it we can 
see that ‘ blaze of blue and yellow and red’, that 
far, heated world. Alas, we do not go through 
the-arch. 

Neither Joab, dallying Captain-General, who 
takes too long over his cry of revenge, nor Sheba 
herself, the goddess-queen, are fully animated; 
in their major scenes they need some rhetorical 
splendour, and here they have not been born into 
the purple. Indeed, we might say of the Queen, 
as Octavius Caesar does of his sister; ‘ You are 
come a market-maid to Rome’. It is no fault of 
Googie Withers who,- given her mount, could 
clearly ride a whirlwind, nor of Anthony Jacobs 
(the Joab), nor-of Roger Livesey, who utters his 
proverbs—artfully. picked—in a voice that has 
the bloom of a ripe peach upon a southern wall. 
Certainly he has a proverb for all the ‘hard 
questions’ with which Sheba comes 
to test him; and when she returns to 
her own land, bearing with her ‘ that 
which Solomon gave her of his royal 
bounty ’, it is not only treasure and 
cedarwood that she carries. The 
goddess-queen, breaking her vows, 
would have given a son to Solomon. 
But Joab, who has had-an up-and- 
down career, from Captain-General 
to slave to proposed Consort, is now 
at hand to finish in one sword-stroke 
the woman who has paltered with his 
greatest enemy. 

On the whole, the most satisfying 
personage (and-oddly, I agree, the 
least portentous) proved to be 
Pharaoh’s daughter, Solomon’s wife, 
for whom Pamela Alan found the note 
of complacent adoration. She was 
human; I was happiest when she was 
explaining that her husband’s throne 
was large, but ‘ only of ivory covered 
with gold’. It was pleasant, also, to 
hear Googie Withers when, once more 
at home, she was explaining: ‘ They 
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revival of —‘ 


' Howard and its theme may 


i > St hs Cibee Rete 


everything in 
PCS, I shall be lad to get back to the fine 


sheers might have had something wise and 
‘useful to say to Paula. As it was, she had only 
Cayley Drummle (‘My dear man, you talk 
exactly like a very romantic old lady’). David 
King-Wood tapped him off to perfection in the 
The Second Mrs. Tanqueray’ 
(Light); nothing could have been more agreeably 
calculated than the lamentable description of the 
lamentable first wife, the iceberg (Miss Herriott 


that was). I wish that Hankin had snapped her’ 


up in some series of Famous Preludes. As for 
Paula herself, who learns that the future is only 
the past again, entered through another gate, 
many actresses’ bones have whitened along this 
‘road to Tanqueray. The woman needs full-scale 


emotion; at times Gladys Cooper sounded too - 


‘casual, though she finished in storm. André 
Morell (Aubrey, with that difficult cursing at the 
‘end) and Brian Oulton (thé languid Sir George) 
came up well in the familiar procession of 
characters that must always defy a digging, 
clawing critic. 

Like ‘Tanqueray’, Josephine Tey’s < Brat 
Farrar’ (Home) is weighted heavily with the 
past. Or you might say it is like one of the 
Ibsen bergs—Pinero’s drama is commercial 
Tbsen—with seven-eighths of it below water. Not 
that there is anything else Ibsenite in the forth- 
‘right drama of imposture and ‘its results that 


Cyril Wentzel has carved from the book. Brat 


Farrar, as a pretender, is more fortunate than 
Perkin Warbeck. I cannot confess, hand on 
‘heart, that I believe in this story, with its 
apparatus of twins and orphans and ‘ doubles’, 
‘bucking horses and sinister quarries; but it does 
make an intense romantic tarradiddle; and, as 
‘produced expertly by Peter Watts, with Frank 
Duncan as Brat, the. business kept one, most 
“properly, sitting forward on the edge of the 
chair. All very well to laugh at it later; the play 
seen one fairly enough in performance. 

. So, thanks largely to Nigel Stock’s summon- 

power, did ‘ All Night at Mr. Stanyhurst’s 

(Third), that burning coal of a narrative. Jimmy 
Edwards, in ‘Take It From Here’ (Light), the 
two hundredth programme, went back to the 
Prince Regent (Brighton in, for a wonder, the 
Regency). ‘I may come on to reign at any 
moment now’, he observed. The weather was 
dull to fair, with bright intervals. 
‘ } J. C. TREwIN 


THE SPOKEN WORD 
# Crossroads 
I HAVE ALLOWED a Home Service ‘series called 
* Crossroads’ to come and go without either a 
tick-off or a pat-on-the-back. It ended last week 


with its fourth ‘instalment, but I hope: its dis- 
appearance is temporary. It was devised by Diane 


* difficult decisions ’. Men and women whose real 
names were withheld—there were three in each 
of the programmes I heard—described, before a 
team of three assessors with. Eric Stenton as 
chairman, actual occasions on which they had 
been compelled to make a momentous decision 
between two lines of action. In telling the story 
each stopped short at the point where the 
dilemma was stated, and then each member of 
the team was allowed to ask the storyteller any 
it seemed, would throw more 


- F mrogeg ‘the situation. After that, each, assessor 
2a 


ich decision ought, in his or 
ve been made, Finally, the 
decision actually arrived 


Jerusalem with something 


be described as. 
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various aspects, and finally the solution, happy 


-or tragic, is revealed. The essential is that the 


problem shall be sufficiently vital to engage the 
feelings and intelligence of the listener. In one 
or two cases I found it a little too slight: I 
didn’t much care which choice was made because 
neither seemed of great importance. But several 


took hold of my sympathies from the start and’ 


I was deeply concerned about the outcome. The 
final instalment last week was especially good. 
All three cases gripped the attention, most of all 
the last one in which a young girl had thrust 
upon her a choice which seemed likely to be one 
of life or death. She bravely chose the course 
most hazardous for herself which, to the listener’s 
great relief, brought an unexpectedly happy 
ending. If seriously and honestly presented, as 
“ Crossroads’ was, a programme of this. kind, 
which involves moral dilemmas (generosity or 
selfishness, bravery or cowardice, fidelity or de- 
fection, and so on), make a powerful appeal to 
listeners’ feelings and can be very enthralling. 
I hope the Home Service will not allow this 
excellent find to petér out after only four instal- 


“ments. Why not make it, say, twenty? 


“The Coming Forth By Day of Osiris Jones’; 
a poem by the American poet Conrad Aiken 
written some years ago, lends itself admirably 
to reading aloud, not because its whole signifi- 
cance can be grasped at a first hearing, but be- 


cause it is built up, like a Byzantine mosaic, of _ 


countless small details whose truth and vividness 
are a continuous source of pleasure. It was given 
in the Third Programme last week by six readers, 
two women and four men, whose performance 
left nothing to be desired except that they should 
not, as they occasionally did, combine into a 
chorus. But in saying that, I was simply venti- 
lating a lifelong prejudice, and I cheerfully 
admit that they did it very well, every word 
clearly audible. Two evenings later the Home 
Service gave us a reading of two poems by 
George Crabbe, the bicentenary of whose birth 
falls next week on Christmas Eve. The poems, 
from ‘The Borough’ published in 1810, were 
“The Vicar’ and ‘ Peter Grimes’. For the first, 
a delightful English character sketch* whose 
humour always stops short of caricature, Felix 
Felton’s reading was exactly right. ‘ Peter 
Grimes’, on the other hand, is a too deliberately 
terrible tale and Cyril Shaps gave it the harsh- 
ness it required, without overdoing it. 

“Is Debate Out of Date?’ was the label for 
a discussion by four ex-presidents of the Oxford 
or Cambridge Union Societies—two, in fact,’ of 
each with a third from Cambridge—Gedffrey 
Crowther—as chairman. The principal questions 
raised were whether debate serves any real pur- 
pose and whether debates in national institutions 
help to formulate opinion. The first seemed to 
have been already answered by the very fact 
that the four debaters had turned up at the 
microphone, ‘since even if those who held that 
debate serves no purpose had carried their point, 
they would have proved that it served the » ‘pur- 
pose of proving it had none. Or is that a 
quibble? In either case, out of date or not, this 
was a most enjoyable exhibition of clear thinking 
and clear talking, without one whiff of the old 
red herring. 

MartTIN ARMSTRONG 


MUSIC 


Pre-Raphaelite and Liturgical 


Sir THOMAS BEECHAM has been in charge of the 
B.B.C. Orchestra during the past week and has 


- treated us to some vivid performances of music 


we do not often hear. Berlioz’ ‘King Lear’ 
Overture,-Debussy’s ‘La Damoiselle élue’ and 
Dvorak’s Third Slavonic Rhapsody made a 
characteristically Beechamesque first part in the 
programme of Wednesday’s symphony concert 
in the Home Service. The second part contained, 
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‘by way of celebrating the composer’s eighty- 


ninth , birthday, Sibelius’ most familiar sym- 
phony, the Second in D. Not that it would have 
mattered, had it been that much-canvassed 
Eighth, for this part of the concert was not 
broadcast on any wavelength to which I could 
listen with pleasure on a stormy night. 
Debussy’s cantata, composed while he was a 
student in Rome, is the first work to give an 
indication of his musical individuality. It is 
almost free from the cloying influence of Mas- 
senet, for all that it reflects so faithfully the 
Pre-Raphaelite character of Rossetti’s poem, 
which is, I suppose, itself saved from cloying by 
a certain hieratic impressiveness of manner. As 
I listened, the music conjured up the familiar 
profile of Eleanor Siddall with her swathe of 
golden hair. Suzanne Danco, who sang the 
soprano part, assisted’in producing the effect by 
the sensuous warmth of her voice, which seems 
to have acquired an added bloom, as her recital 
of French songs during the previous week bore 
‘witness. Mme. Danco has always been an accom- 
plished singer, but she has not previously 
displayed such strength and beauty of tone. 
Claire Duscheneau sang the mezzo-soprano part 
steadily and with intelligence, while Sir Thomas 
knew how to distil the last drop of sweetness 
from the score, which sounded fresh and most 
delicately coloured. Berlioz’ rather rambling, but 
in this performance highly dramatic, overture, 
and Dvorak’s brightly scored Slavonic melodies 
set off the main work admirably by contrast. 
Later in the week Sir Thomas conducted two 
performances of the Mass in C minor, which 
Mozart began to compose as a thank-offering 
for his marriage to Constanze Weber, but failed 
to carry beyond the setting of the Jncarnatus. 
Alois Schmitts’ edition was used, which fills in 
the missing parts with music from other Masses 
by Mozart and adapts the opening Kyrie for the 
Agnus Det. Unless we are to have a truncated 
performance, ending in the middle of the Creed, 
this is as good a solution of the problem as can 
be offered. And, as this Mass contains some of 
Mozart’s finest church music, it is clearly a 
work we need to hear occasionally. The setting 
of Qui tollis is as impressive and as heartfelt as 
any, excepting Beethoven’s in the ‘ Missa 
solemnis’. And; if the florid Incarnatus is a 
tribute to Constanze’s remarkable technique as 
a singer rather than an apposite musical expres- 
sion of the central mystery of the Creed, it can 
be a very beautiful piece of music when it is 
well sung. Unhappily that condition was. not 
fulfilled last Saturday, when the soprano soloist’s 
voice sounded hard and thin, as well as some- 
what strained by the technical difficulties of the 
music. The other soloists, especially Arda 


* Mandikian, sang their less exacting parts admir- 


ably. But the-choral singing of the B.B.C. Chorus 
was not finished enough to make the strands of 
the polyphonic movements sound clearly. 

The best programme, regarded as an: interest- 
ing. and effective arrangement of works, which 
I heard during the week was that given by the 
Jacques Orchestra at the Barber Institute in 
Birmingham, with Professor Lewis as conductor- 
in-¢hief. Each part contained three works, two 
old and one modern, and none of them 
hackneyed. A Suite from Rameau’s ‘ Hippolyte 
et Aricie’ and Mozart’s Clarinet ~Concerto, 
which was given»as beautiful a performance as 
I can remember by Jack Brymer and the orches= 
tra, preceded and followed the first performance, 
under the composer’s direction, of a new work 
by Michael Tippett. This was a Divertimento 
for chamber orchestra on the theme of ‘ Sellin- 
ger’s Round’, but also containing quotations 
from Gibbons, Purcell, Arne, Field, and Sullivan. 
—a regular ‘Quodlibet’. One expected happy 
music, but Tippett gives us a closely wrought 
texture, gnarled and writhing. He is unquestion- 
ably an interesting and original composer, but 
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: one aan he could give a more straightforward 
and uninhibited expression to his ideas. 


‘The second part of this programme contained 


one of Handel’s Concerti Grossi and Haydn’s 


’ 


~ symphony .. .” 


- this winter’ 


Symphony in D minor (No. 80) with E. J. 
Moeran’s poetical ‘Whythorne’s Shadow’ be- 


- tween them. This happy arrangement was also 


followed on ee in the Third Pro- 


4 CHUBERT’S Sonata in C major for 
~ Piano duet, nicknamed the ‘Grand Duo’ 
‘by its posthumous publisher, is one of his 
outstanding works for the medium: 
outstanding i in conception and achievement, and 
also in its remarkable use of ‘ orchestral’ tech- 
niques on the piano. Schubert, in common with 
all piano composers of his day, resorted to these 

well-known devices, but in no other work of his 
are they quite so prominent. 

The publisher nicknamed the work, and also, 
in a Similarly unauthorised fashion, dedicated it 


to Clara Wieck, giving her the manuscript at the 
- same time. Thus the ‘Grand Duo’ was brought 


to the notice of her future husband, ‘and 
umann reviewed it enthusiastically in his 

journal, the Neue Zeitschrift fir Musik. He 
maintained that it was a symphony in disguise: 
that Schubert, knowing he would never secure 
an orchestra for its performance, had ‘ scored’ it 
for the piano. Even when he saw Schubert’s un- 
equivocal, and beautifully penned, title: ‘ Sonata 
for Pianoforte Duet. Zseliz, June 1824,’ he 
would not withdraw from ‘his untenable posi- 
tion, saying that a man like Schubert, who wrote 
so much, was quite likely to dash down the 
title ‘ sonata’ when he meant ‘symphony ”! 

Now, by coincidence, the idea that Schubert 
was working at a symphony was.very much in 
the air during the years 1824-1825. The idea 
is frequently mentioned by his friends in their 
letters to him and to each other. It seems to have 
been started by the composer himself. ‘I have 
written two string quartets and an octet, and I 
want to write another quartet, in fact, I intend 
to pave my way towards grand symphony in 
that manner’ (Schubert to Kupelwieser, 
March 31, 1824). ‘ Schubert has left for Count 
Esterhdzy’s in Hungary .. . he has resolved to 
write a symphony ’ (Schwind to Kupelwieser, 
May 31, 1824). ‘Schubert has written. He is 
quite weil and busy. As far as I know with a 
(Schwind to Schober, August 20, 
1824). ‘ By the way, he worked at a symphony in 
Gmunden, which is to be performed in Vienna 
(Anton Ottenwalt to Spaun, 
July 19, 1825). When Spaun, his closest friend, 
came to publish a biographical sketch of the 
composer in 1829, as an obituary, he wrote: ‘In 
1825, at Gastein, he composed a grand sym- 
phony for which he himself had a vast prefer- 
ence ...’. No one knew where this symphony 
was, and very soon the ‘ Gastein’ symphony was 
referred to as ‘the lost symphony ’. 


We have here two problems—and space per- 


mits the consideration of only the first one: (1) 
Is the ‘Grand Duo’ of 1824 really a symphony 
in disguise? (2) Did Schubert, in 1825, actually 
compose a symphony in Gmunden and Gastein, 
which was subsequently lost? For some years 


the two questions remained separate, but, as 


ee onplegg they began to get inextricably 


ea - MAURICE J, 


Anthony Collins’ orchestration of the Duo will be broadcast at 4.0 p.m. on Sunday, December 19 (Home) 


result was that various Schubert’ 


THE LISTENER’ 


paae ont when a new Violin Concerto. by 
Malcolm Lipkin was placed between an Overture 


atid’”a Symphony by the Basque composer 
: Arriaga, whose three Quartets were heard during 


the -week. Arriaga’s death, just before his 
twentieth birthday, was obviously a great loss 


/. to, music. His style did not seem to me par- 


see Haydnesque, as I expected from what 


ES 


problem at- all. The answer was simple: the 
“Grand Duo’, obviously, was the lost ‘ Gastein ’ 
Symphony. In some catalogues of the com- 
poser’s works authors have even gone so far as 
to give the key of the lost symphony as C major. 
It simply will not do, of course. My own feel- 
ing in the matter, after years of considering all 
the evidence, is that ‘No!’ answers both. the “ 


_above questions. Although that evidence, at first 


sight, seems to point in one direction, we have 
only to shift our ground a little to find it point- 
ing to something quite different. Schubert’s 
friends, for one thing, were occasionally a little 
vague about musical terms: they, in truth, 
might dash down ‘symphony’ when ‘sonata’ 
was the correct word! And Schumann? He was, 
of course, describing what he might have done 
in the circumstances; it was not what Schubert 
would have done. If no orchestra were avail- 
able, then Schubert would not have written a 
symphony for piano duet; he would not have 
written one at all. Schubert never forgot the 
true and primary function of the creative artist: 
the purveying of entertainment. He worked 
always for that end and, after boyhood years 
were over, he never composed unless perform- 
ance or publication was a possibility. If the 
possibility disappeared, he threw up his com- 
position. Hence the existence of the ‘Un- 
finished ’ Symphony, and of the dozens of other 
unfinished works. At Zseliz, in 1824, he had 
two young piano pupils to instruct and to enter- 
tain. The ‘Grand Duo’ is merely one of a 
large number of piano duets composed that 
summer: waltzes, marches, polonaises, variations 
and a divertissement. Its grand manner and its 
‘orchestral’ flavour were endemic in the com- 
poser’s pianoforte style. Liszt, in 1850, felt that 
orchestral quality and arranged the ‘ Wanderer’ 
Fantasy as a piano concerto. Joachim, in 1855, 
felt it, and arranged the ‘Grand Duo’ as a 
symphony. He was the first to do so, and his 
arrangement is masterly. It was customary in 
the early years of this century to dismiss 
Joachim’s version rather curtly as Brahmsian 
and dull. We are indebted to the B.B.C. for two 
opportunities of hearing his arrangement and 
rejecting such a judgement. The ‘ Duo’ has also 
been arranged by Karl Salomon,-the conductor 
of the Palestine Orchestra, and, this orchestral 
version has also been broadcast. The best of all 
the arrangements was made by Anthony Collins 
and first performed at the Cambridge Theatre 
on March 26, 1939. 

One thing at once becomes apparent when 
we hear the ‘ Duo’ in its orchestral garb: it is 
dwarfed. As a piano duet sonata it seems 
gigantic; arranged as a symphony it loses 
statute. Its outlines grow blurred, its leisurely 
gait becomes laboured progress. Here is what 
that sage critic William McNaught said of the 
performance at the Cambridge Theatre: ‘ We 
shall not call it Schubert’s tenth [Symphony]; 
it lacks the span and memorable tunes and 
clearly defined emotional character of the two 
big works, being nearer to the kind of Schubert 


- if his 


1093* 


“I had read of ‘him. He seemed quite early to 


have aria the influences of his elders, and ~ 
tyle was obviously not fully formed, his 
individuality shows through the early nineteenth- 
century manner in a way that did not appear in 
Lipkin’s fluent and accomplished, but essentially 
derivative, Concerto. 
DyNELEY Hussey 


New pccideration of an Old Problem 
BROWN on. Schubert’s 


_*Grand> “Duo f 


that goes on and on (not too long) and does 
good things without end as it goes’. And that 
is precisely, in fact, what the Schubert of the 
works primarily conceived for the piano does 
do. The music itself rebuts the argument that 
it is a symphony in disguise. 

At two places in the ‘Grand Duo’ that argu- 
ment is completely refuted. In each of 
McNaught’s ‘ two big works ’—the ‘ Unfinished ’ 
Symphony and the great C major Symphony— 
there is a moment which calls forth Schubert’s 
finest poetry. It is when the main theme of the 
slow movement returns. In the earlier work we 
have that episode when oboe, flute, and clarinet 
in turn are answered by the octave phrase on the 
horn; in the later work, that most famous of 
orchestral passages when the horn sounds its 
note among the pianissimo strings. In all his 
sonata slow movements, on the contrary, this 
particular point is quite prosaic: and so it is in 
the ‘Duo’. The second place is the ‘ trio’ sec- 
tion of the third movement. What is to be made 
of it on the orchestra? It is pure piano music, 
and sounds meaningless in any other medium. 

If the ‘Gmunden-Gastein’ Symphony of 
1825 were merely the composer’s own orchestral 
version of the already composed ‘ Grand Duo’, 
then we could face the subsequent loss of that 
with equanimity. 


The first issue of Opera Annual 1954-5, edited by 
Harold Rosenthal, has just been published by John 
Calder Ltd. (price 21s.). The annual is fully illus- 
trated and contains reviews of the 1953-4 season 
in the world’s leading operatic centres, articles on 
many aspects of operatic art, and critical surveys 
on the year’s work in opera on television and gramo- 
phone records. There are appendices giving lists of 
works that have received their premiéres since 1939, 
and lists of the leading singers, conductors and 
producers of today and the theatres to which they 
are attached. Contributors include Dennis Arundell, 
Professor Edward J. Dent, the Earl of Harewood, 
Philip Hope-Wallace, William Mann, Andrew 
Porter, Cecil Smith, and Desmond Shawe-Taylor. 

* * * 
The December number of History Today (price 
2s. 6d.) contains articles on ‘The Three Kings of 
Cologne’ by Geoffrey Grigson; ‘ The Journalist as 
Historian: William Howard Russell’ by A. P. 
Ryan; ‘The Abdication of Queen Christina’. by 
Michael Roberts; and ‘The German Student Cor- 
porations’ by Elizabeth Wiskeman. 

* * * 
The Christmas number of The Geographical Maga- 
zine (price 2s. 6d.), includes among others, an 
article entitled ‘Broadcasting comes to the Sea | 
Dyaks’ by Hedda Morrison; ‘ Canaletto and the 
English Landscape’ by F B. Watson; and 
‘ Christmas in the Falklands’ by Sir Miles Clifford. 
There are sixty-five plates, several of them in colour. 

* * * 
Northamptonshire Past and Present, published by 
the Northamptonshire Record Society, contains, 
among other things, ‘A Note on the Preliminaries 
of the Battle of Naseby’ by Sir Gyles Isham and 
an article on ‘A Gentleman’s Home in the Reign 
of ‘Henry VII’ by P. A. Kennedy. It can be 
obtained from Lamport Hall, Northampton (price 
2s. 6d.). 
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not going to waste time talking of 
oe we eee a pacns 
L Ss parcels, what we not a 

know ocean at the Post Office says—is 
the importance of — a slip inside a parcel. 
And on that slip three points: the name and 
address of the sender: the name and address of 


the receiver: and a note of what is in the 
parcel. Then, if our packing comes to grief, 


and checked against the slip, and re-packed by 
the Post Office. This piece of paper also comes 
to the rescue if the address outside a parcel 
has been torn or smudged, and is unreadable. 

It really is helpful if we write the parcel’s 
destination very clearly on the actual brown 
paper jacket; and then, in smaller writing, 
our own name and address. If your writing is 


more decorative than. readable, obviously block ' 


letters are best. But, if you pride yourself on 
a elear script, then just print the post town in _ 
block letters; that is sometimes the name of the 
big town or city which comes last in the address 
—Mianchester, Birmingham, Cardiff; or it may 
be the word which comes before ‘the county 
mame—Sevenoaks, Kent,..perhaps—or Keswick, 
Cumberland. Block letters for these key names 
save journey time when there is a rush on. By 
the way, I do think it pays to use waterproof ink 
on parcels. It does save smudges if parcels get 
: raimed on. 


ne f.- Bratt 
THE LISTENER 


By RUTH DREW 


The stick-on type of label is safest at 
Christmas. The.tie-on variety may get torn off. 
But an address on any sort of Jabel is not 
enough, on its own. The Post Office. says that it 
is important to write on the actual covers. of 
our parcels as well” as on any labels we happen 
to fancy. 

Another worry which agitates the Post Office 
is our national weakness for creating peculiar 
shapés ,;when we pack parcels. I have seen the 
G.P.O. first-aid department trying to re-pack 
hundreds of Christmas presents which have 
slipped out of their string and paper—and no 


wonder, because either they have far too many’ 


‘strange, unbiddable bulges, or they sprout far 
too many ‘jagged, -unruly points.’ For fragile 


“things, a sturdy box is the only hope. of ‘safe 


transport at Christmas. And, inside. the . box, 


plenty of soft paper wrapping, so that the fragile 


object can travel in a soft, firm nest. 
- A few brief notes for the would-be model 
Gn eo taal use plenty of lining paper under 


the brown jacket. (newspaper is. a. wonderful 


protection); remember to do up and despatch 
first of all anything which is going to be 
registered. Registered parcels are slower on their 
journeying than. unregistered ones. And, if 
perishable foodstuffs must be sent in the Christ- 
mas turmeil, let them be marked perishable— 
and wrapped so that there is no risk of sticky 
oozing or greasy drips.—Home Service 


_J. H. Bruce Locxnart (page 1063): 


“Packing Christmas Parcels 
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RONALD E, ROBINSON (page 1051): Assistant 
Lecturer in History, Cambridge University 

REV. MARTIN NIEMGLLER, D.D. (page 1061): 
Church President of the Evangelical Church 
in: Hesse and Nassau since 1947; imprisoned 
‘by National Socialists 1937-45 

Davin Occ (page 1062): Librarian and Fellow 
of New College, Oxford; author of England 
in the Reign. of ‘Charles II, Fohn Selden’s 

».Dissertatio ad Fletam, etc. 

Head- 
master of Sedbergh School 1936-54; Head- 
master of Cargilfield School 1930-36 
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DENIS GOACHER (page 1067): actor and critic; 
recently returned from America. where he 
worked as secretary to Ezra Pound 

BERNARD BERGONZI (page 1068): poet; author of 
Descartes and the Animals 

ANTHONY THWAITE (page 1069): poet; joint 
editor of Oxford Poetry 1954 and formerly 
editor of The Isis 
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Crossword No. 1,285. Head-hunting—IT. By Zander 
Prizes (for the first three correct solutions opened): Book tokens, 
. - value 30s., 21s., and 12s, 6d. respectively 
er . Closing date: First post on Thursday, December 23 
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the first leiter off every light in-the diagram ts éut 


of place. Thus, if the answer to a clue were SLEEP, © 


Hie ee be entered as LSEEP, LESEP, LEESP, oF 


: ieThe diagonals 6-30-1-51-27-49 form a fairly 
appropriate extract from a nursery rhyme. 
All words except proper nouns appear in either 
at doris Twentieth Century or Chambers’s Mid- 
' Century Dictionary. An ps in one aoe 
should be aN 
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CLUES—ACROSS. 


3. Poet’s finished the song; large cravat wanted (6), 
6. To wriggle makes the Carroll twins reduce (7). 
12. She comes in at the meat dish (5). 
13. Once, long age, a fish epic (5). 
34. Here’s the title—‘ Heartwood Ridge’ (5). 
16. Get up and. walk back for the police (4), 
17. Amritsar seldom gives asylum to rulers (5). 
18. Religion is on strike (5). 
20. First signs of arrogance are plain to a Scot (5). 
22. The vps makes you spit with an expression of sur- 
rise 
24. Pou the bole are in tiny leaf’ (7, hyphen). 
26. Open the coffin lid? (6). 
2%. Charms ruined through drastic recasting. Send for 
Noel (13, hyphen). 
31. Old Russian aristocrats liquidated by a Beris (6). 
32. Grasp the scamp with ends of drabbet wool fabric (7). 
34. Saint’s birthplace like an ebbing river (6). 
36. The gibe you heard in mnemonic language (5). 
88. Tartan trousers cause this distortion (5). 
40. A pan without a plate (5). 
44. Miscreant from the gutter? On the contrary! (4). 
45. Sodem’s destruction yielded a Himalayan hybrid (5). 
46. i oa aoa is Fate, and not a dollop of nationalisa- 
tion (5). 
47%. Blood relation’s decay is returning (5). 
48. Vessel for smearing a bun in butter (7). 
50. Cape pretecting Izzard with warships (6). 


DOWN 


1. Camovflaged plates of an enclosure (6), 

2.. Distant call heard in London (4). 

3. Blood-fine, completed in instalments? (4). 

4, Narrow strip for a watch-chain (5). 

5. For a support for the mill-stone, use sundry characters, 
but not us! (4). 

6. ra the tear badly? That means pressing the suit 


ye to be found with coppers wt ahs They’re like 
leeches (7). 
8. Smooth returns in ships (5). 
9. Two short Christian names written as one initial letter 
5 


10. eb was once indivisible (4). 


11, Put new plans inte effect €7). 
- 36. The vigour 


that the insensible lack (5). 
19. The ery of some birds is sharp (5). = 
21. Buekthern with no berry is acid (5). 


23. Formerly used to injure Dad’s pet (5). 

25. P’'m worthless, and have been thrashed (5), 

27. Ascetic god takes Vichy water (7). 

23. a round the cirewt clutching a bit of the engine 
7). 

2$.. There’s nething in swing to make the Scots run (5), 

33. Puts up with gold in a coma (6). 

34. Pasha’s uprising in Eritrea (5). 

36. This is, stair, this (5). 

37, fe gkws parent was niéerified (5). 
An Irish feot-soldier is the last straw! (4). 

41. A princess in opera (4). 

42. Adam’s prayer (4). 

43. Said before collect (4). 


Solution of No. 1,283 


Mrs. 


Ist prize: 
B. Hall (Manchester, 19); 
T. W. Edwards (Rotherham). 


Prizewinners: N. Draper (Dun 


Laoghaire); 2nd prize: 
3rd prize: 


CROSSWORD RULES.—(1) Entries should be on the 
printed diagram and envelopes containing them should be 
addressed to the Editor of Tre Listennr, Broadcasting 
Heuse, Londen, W.1, and should be marked * Crossword * 
in the left-hand top corner. (2) Clues are not normally 
given for words of two Jetters. There are no capricious 
traps, Each competitor is allowed te submit only one 
solution, but Jegitimate alternatives are accepted, (3) Col- 
Jaborators may send im only a single joimt solution. (4) 
Subject to the above rules the senders of the first three 
cerreot solutions opened are awarded a book teken of 
the values specified. <5) In al) matters connected with the 
eresswords the Hditor’s decision is final, 


“Stu dy at Home| 
and Pass 


Wolsey Hall (founded in 1894) can successfully 
prepare you by post for the General Certificate 
of Education (London, Oxf., Camb., Northern, 
and others): London Univ. B.A., B.Sc., B.Sc. 
Econ., LL.B. and B.D. Degrees; Ordination, 
Teaching, Law, Banking, Secretarial, Statisti- 
cal, and other examinations; also in single 
Subjects. Courses are conducted by a staff of 


over 100 graduate tutors; students receive |. 


individual attention; tuition is continued 
free in the event of failure. Fees are moderate, 
deferred terms if desired. Over 24.000 Successes, 
- ,1930-1953. PROSPECTUS free from C. D. Parker, 
M.A., LL.D., Diréctor.of Studies, Dept. FE9, 


WOLSEY HALL, OXFORD 


MAKE WRITING YOUR a = a _— ; ee | 
you “always me . 
HOBBY THIS WINTER write when you had time” you~ 


_ can have no better time than now. Bigger papers, bigger chances. uh 


- courses. in Journalism, Story MGiahss Radio or TV. Prey, Poetry, | 


aa 


ae 


Don’t put it off any longer. The LS] for 35 years has led the world 
in correspondence coaching of a personal character that is un- ‘ 
equalled. LSJ students sell their work while they study and each —| 
course is planned for the individual. — 

The LSJ was founded under the patronage a the great leaders 
of the Press arid its unmatched results caused 2 Truth” to say: 
“The LSJ claims less and achieves more.” A 

Advice is given freely to all those who would like a preliminary 
opinion before they ‘begin and there is no obligation. There are 


COLLEGE 


Ty, CC, founded 1887, with its staff of % 
highly qualified Tutors, offers expert — 
tuition for General Certif. of Education 
London, Oxford, Cambridge, Northern, 
and. others (single s subjects may betaken), 
London University (open to all), a 
| A.C.P., L.C.P., and other Teaching 
| Diplomas, Law, Professional Preliminary, 
_R.S.A., Local Government, Civil Service. 
| Moderate fees; instalments if desired. 
| %e PROSPECTUS free from the Registrar, — 

_|-56 Burlington House, CAMBRIDGE 


Literature and History- 

The free book ‘“ Writing for ‘the Press” Sadie no extravagant 
promises but shows you how you ¢an enter a field that is open to. 
all. The fees are. yee Begin now with the. long evenings. ie 
before you. 


Chief Secretary, LONDON SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM 
ea Gordon Square, London, W.C.1_ __ = MUseuin 4574 
“There are LSJ students all over the world” + : 


LEARN A LANGUAGE 


THIS WINTER 


HE problem of learning a Foreign Language 

in half the usual time has been solved. 
The Pelman method is enabling thousands of 
men and women to learn languages without 
translation. By-the Pelman methodsyou learn 
French in French, German in German, Spanish 
in Spanish, and Italian in Italian. English is 
not used at all. ’ 

The method is explained _ in four little 
books, one for cach language. Write for the 
book that interests you and it will be sent you 
by ‘return, together with a specimen lesson, 
gratis and post free. 


pore» POST THIS FREE COUPON TODAY «== 


Pelman Languages Institute, 
82, Norfolk Mansions,WigmoreStreet, 
London, W.1 
Please send details of Pelman method of 
learning: French, German, Spanish, Italian. 
(Cross out three of these) 


‘It’s a cruel 
business 


... this transferring of gentle creatures from 
the quiet countryside to the terrifying noise of 
a market-square; this herding in cramped 

_ pens; this over-stocking and ‘exposure to all 
weathers ; this loading by make-shift methods. 
It is a state of affairs the R.S.P.C.A. strives to 
remedy, year in and year out. But there are 
only 250 Inspectors and a vast amount of - 
work remains to be done before every 
market-place is a humane place—and a safer 
one for people as well as animals. 


’ 


Thanks to R.S.P.C.A. Inspectors’ activities 
and co- -operation by local authorities much 
has been done in market-towns to improve | 
the lot of cattle, pigs and poultry awaiting 
sale. Roomier pens, adequate water and 
shelter from heat, cold and rain, regulation of 
traffic and pedestrians (particularly teasing 
children) are just some of the reforms they 
seek to effect. 


* Please send a donation and say if you are 
willing to organise a collection. Write The 


Chief Secretary, R.S.P.C.A. (Dept. L.), 105 
Jermyn Street, London, S.W.1. 


Remember the 


_RSPCA 


Printed in England ‘by Waterlow and Sons Ltd., Twyford Abbey Road, Park Royal, N.W.10, and lished by the British Broadcastin cern 
} _ + London, W.1.—Al Saito conumuticaHant to the Editor, THe Listed, Broadcasting House, London, W.1. ‘December wey dba 


NATIONAL PBnERS 
FOR THE BLIND 


Though they cannot see the glittering 
Christmas “Tree. Blind children“ dance 
around it, holding hands and_ singing. 


They have faith that Father Christmas 


wonderful books printed in Braille. 


LEGACIES, DONATIONS 
AND SUBSCRIPTIONS 


sent to the National Library for the Blind 
can justify this belief, and spread increased 
delight amongst the sightless" of all ages. 


35, GREAT SMITH ST., LONDON, S.W.1 


is far and away the easiest of all 
shorthands to learn, to write and to 
read;*the reason is that it uses the | 
ordinary letters of the alphabet. 
Speedhand enables every word in| 
the language to be condensed and 
instantly read back, the Speedhand) 
form. indicating the sound ‘of> the || 
English word. Here is a fast, efficient 
phonetic shorthand which you are 
guaranteed to be able to learn in 20 
hours or less without correspondence 
lessons. For full particulars of the 
new edition of the Speedhand’ Manual, 
and free trial -lesson, please write to 


The Cambridge Stenographic Institute |: 
(Dept. L5), 219 Hills Road, Cambridge 


CHAPPELL 


CHAPPELL PIANO COMPANY LTD. 
50 New Bond Street, London, W.1 


(Reg: Acc. ost Asst. Act 1948) 
atron: 
HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN 
Chairman: 
The Most Hon. ; 
The Marquis.of Normanby, M.B.E- 


This. Christmas “si 


bring them another sackful “of” 


The Secretary, 


~i3 , . z - 
Of course you can 


SKETCH... 


Men and women of all ages have learned to 
‘draw and paint in their spare time by PLAS, 
Postal Courses. There’s a Hfetime’s joy in 


. ; ; . ; sketching and painting but it can also be 
: ) mS : the first step to a highly successful career, 
WE . , 05 _ \ The happy caricature above carries one of 


the most famous signatures in humorous 


| a ae SPECIALISED POSTAL TUITION Jame 
ya , j Sir for UNIVERSITY, CIVIL: SERVICE & 
A vacancy has arisen on the senior staff a & PROFESSIONAL EXAMINATIONS 
of a large electrical manufacturing | Metropolitan College Modern Postal Course 
: the most convenient means of preparation for 
Sie Engineer. This appointment the General Certificate of Education examina- 
carries responsibility fora variety of 
London Uhiversity Degrees, Civil Service, Local — 
duction stage and a commensurate | Severnment and Commercial Examinations, &c. 
salary i is offered. The minimum acade-| and for the professional exams. in Accountancy, — 
‘Secretaryship, Law, Sales Management, &c. 
National. Certificate or a degree in| saaikerde santensely Pentiectans 
electrical .engineering, together with | More than 70,000 POST-WAR EXAM. SUCCESSES 
D.C. machinery and a wide knowledge West pent lending. library. Moderate fees, 
of electro-mechanical devices. Appli+| Gre ean Simente. 
request, mentioning exam. or subjects in 
fidence, should give age, qualifications | Which interested to the Secretary (D1/1).— 
and experiencé and should beaddressede 
put opastt 2 Marylebone High St., W. 1.| or calt 30 Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C.4. 
Owing to the cnenalon in the 
laboratory staff ‘of a large electrical | 
cies have arisen for Development 
| Engineers with experience in the 
machines or with a wide knowledge 
of electro-mechanical devices. The 
required is Higher National Certifi- | 
cate or a degree in electrical engine- 
treated in confidence, should give 
age, qualifications and experience 
No. EL.7, stating salary required, 
Box-No. L.1, “The Listener,” 35, .} 


organisation for a Senior Develop-| is the most efficient, the most economical, and 
tion; B.Sc. Econ.; LL.B.; and other external © 
projects, from the design to the pro- 
Also expert postal tuition for Prelim. Exams. - 
mic qualifications required are Higher 
| and many intensely practical » (non-exam.) - 
experience in the desian of A:C. and Guarantee of > “Coaching until Successful. 
: . : API Write today for prospectus, sent FREE on 
cations, which will-be treated in con- 
METROPOLITAN COLLEGE § 
‘to Ref. No. EL.8, Box No, L.2, “The 4 
manufacturing organisation, vacan- 
Design of either A.C.-and’ D.C. 
minimum academic _ qualification 
ering. Applications, which will be" ]| — 
and should be addressed to: Ref. | 
Marylebone High Street, W.1. 


ON Art: He is an old eta pupil. Another 
oe A i “pupil writes; — Pps b 
4 4. af Thad been looking ‘for mere finan- 
CHAPPELL. 4 _ cial gain, I could not have been dis- , 
* ren > ‘ appointed, as I have covered the Courses 
PERFECTION ; the pipe »/ Several times from the sale of the com-— 
OF TOUCH of perfection ‘ “paratively few drawings I have had time 
~ SUPREME ’ _ to do in my sbare evenings.” Se 
ints - You should learn to draw and paint. It is 


never too late to start. Write for my free. 
illustrated* Prospectus describing alr Snes. 
for Beginners and _Advanced Students in — 

Sketching — Ilustration — Humorous Sinan + 


. THE MARK Water Colour, etc. A specimen of th 
—} you already do will receive a 
p | A i 0 ) OF As PARKER cism, quite without obliga’ \ 


Percy be price ar ta 


os chart of 60 Parker shapes 


Telephone: MAY fair 7600 from any Parker stockist. ) 


f oe abd 

f ns , 

} ’ j ; 7 aS ¥ ¢ p ‘ We 
(<= ‘ ; | a 4 \ ae ae the 


